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ate or even the early dawn of rejuve 

nated Japan. It was not altogether 
love of gain, nor necessity that im 
pelled those few pioneers to risk being 
buried in alien soil. Phere is some 

thing so attractive in the land and its 
climate that many of those, after vis 
iting their former home, returned, and 
while grumblingly submitting to al 
tered circumstances, once again took 
up the narrow thread of their lives in 
the land of the Rising Sun. Phey 
look with dismay upon the Japan of 
to-day. Their long acquaintance with 
the natives warrants the belief that they 
know and understand them, and some 
new experience is needed to confirm 
the frequently returning conviction 
that, while they do know Japan, its 
people and government are as much of 
an enigma as ever they were. And if 
the man who has dwelt in the land,and 
speaks the language, despairs of ven 

turing on account of those among 
whom he has passed the better part of 
a lifetime, what credence can be al- 
lotted to those whose presumptuous 
ignorance leads them to represent as 
facts what are in reality nothing but 


] 


impressions modified by the slightest 


occurrence and frequently subject to 
the passing mood of the writer. 
English books, that is, books writte1 
by British authors, contain much an 
valuable information, but these worl 
are unknown to the general publi 
the United States. Men like Chamber 
lain, Aston, Satow, Mitford, and a host 
ot others who studied the Japan se lat 
guage and succeeded in effectua 
mastering it, have contributed invalu 
able facts upon the history and socio! 
gy of the inhabitants of Dai Nippo 


but the acquisition of this knowl 


involved many vears of strenuous 
bor, and their efforts were bent up 
deciphering the Japan of the Vast 
ther than that of the Present, wit 
aspirations for the Future. There ar 
\mericans who could write 
pan of To-day 
now of Philadelphia, Pa.. who 
“- : 


nessed the vanishing power of the 


kugawa Shogun, and who passed tl 
ty-five years of his life in Japan; Rey 
G. F. Verbeck, still a resident of 7 
kyo, who reached Nagasaki before \ 
kohama was known abroad; and ot! 
faithful students of Japan and the 
panese might l tl 
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And in this consideration 


guided exclusively by the 
scarcely five per cent. ol the 
of those isles. Phe mcr 


farmer, and the mechanic h: 


lutely no voice 
hundreds of 


} 11 ee a as 


trained and 


leaving all public questions 


hands of the Shizoku, w 
turn, would swiftly punish 
croachment of what they lo 
I ative. | 


“yO 
1ONs« 


their natural pre 


historiographers openly and « 


proclaim this fact. “From 


1 
+] 


ancient times the g 






< ee 0 
pat opts ae 


Japan, having had a common 





thie 


ore 
2 


and the administrative functions 


ing been discharged as stated 


by generation after genera 
tion of the same lineage, 
great importance naturally 
attached to questions of 
and rank: the 


voverning 


genealogy 
distinction of 
and governed was always 
rigidly observed and guar 
anteed against confusion.’ 
And again: “‘No matter was 
deemed of greater impor 
tance, alike from a political 
and a social point of view in 
Japan, than to preserve dis 


“History of the Empire of Japan 
By Order of the Department ¢ 
Education, Tokyo, 1803, pp. 17-18 
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fore only necessary to inquire into the 
opinion of the Shizoku. The mem 
bers of this class, it cannot be gain- 
said, richly deserve the esteem in which 
they are held by the people, and the 
confidence placed in them. As a rule, 
they despise wealth and the luxury it 
brings. Ito Hirobumi, Marquis and 
Special Envoy of Japan, occupies the 
state apartments in the Waldorf and 
travels with all the refinement money 
can procure. but this same Ito Hiro 


bumi, Marquis and ex-Prime Minister 
| 


1; le ft 


of Japan returns home; he discards the 


garb he has worn while abroad, dons 
Kimono’, hakama,® and haori,’ sleeps 
contentedly on the tatami,® wrapped in 
his futon,” and returns with good ap- 
petite to his simple diet of rice, vege- 
tables and fish. For him and for the 
members of his class our luxurious 
mode of living has not the least charm; 
in fact,they most heartily despise us for 


our effeminacy, while carefully avoid- 
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admit the former and ungrudginglv 
itter. Why? Because 
lat public affairs are ad 
ministered economically, and that thi 


bestow the kl 
thev know tl 
very meaning of the word “peculation 
is unknown. I know of not one Jap 
anese statesman upon whose official 
integrity even a shadow of a doubt 
could be cast. Asa rule, our represen 
tatives abroad are not satisfied with thx 
honor and glory attached to the rank 


and trust placed in them; many of 


them inquire as to the salary and per 

quisites connected with the position, 
and carry this spirit even in the trans 
actions with the officials of the country 
to which they are accredited Ch 

fact, as well known to the Japanes« 
Shizoku as to the average American, 
can not be said to increase the admiura 
tion in which we are held. 

As to the Monroe doctrine, and es 
pecially that side of it which refers to 
non-intervention in the affairs of for 
eign nations, it is very apt to lead a 
fiery, self-confident people like the 


1 
} 
I 


Japanese to suppose that they can in 





sult America and Americans with pet 
fect impunity. The government of the 
Hawaiian Republic recently refused 
admittance to some _ three hundred 


Japanese coolies, and the government 
despatched the Naniwa, a fast cruiser, 
to Honolulu, to inquire into tl tter 
and, if any injustice had been done to 


a Japanese subject, to obtain redress. 
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side her own borders has never varied — - oe 
During the Chinese war, her peopl 
used to say, half in joke but half in 


earnest, that 


Golden Gate 


] 





, ‘ 
checked \ 


1.1 1 1 } } 


available, and that she might easily b: 
come mistress of all 


the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 





Nevada. She is not going o rf 
+ . | 4¢7 1 ] | 
Wavy to assist a tle island in thi 
Pacitu lL} ese are even ‘ 
scarcel fa serious characte 
es £ As ont ; + 

main poin 1 Japanese diplomats to 
remembet! is that thie probiem no ay 
fore them is not a mere affair of em 
gyration rr of the rights o ie I ) 
trading mpanies. It is lem 

f detern ing ether lapar 6 ) 
CCLs Sil ec ( ] 1 ( sare ( 
md ‘ ‘ tire Sar S 
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White nit 

This extra iY rete ines 
opinion as to the power, wealth, an 
influence of the Great Repub Wi a a y cana 
may pity their ignorance or contemy al fan American citizen insist 
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tuously shrug our shoulders, b is smghts, the ’ » Se 
1 ; ly - +} + , 64 , + + — rs . f ¢] Penses 
aoes not alte! ne fact, ana Sa lat . VOR Ca e . 
which is exceedingly unpleasant ‘for  thorities, who, to their praise be its 


Americans who are compelled t live remember that blood 1s 1 ker 


in Japan. Our diplomatic rule of iter, and are always rea 

smoothing things over, instead of firm assistance, as the 1 Ing 

ly demanding and insisting upon our ill s 

rights, is alwavs taken advantage of by [wo vears ago, a member 
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bend 


in Japanese eves by continuing 


policy of patting that people on the 
back. Japanese youths continue to ar- 
rive and share our institutions of 


learning. ‘There is not a word to be 
said against a policy that offers educa 
tional facilities to all, regardless of na 
tionality, religion, or race. But they 
enter our factories and workshops, and 
when they have mastered the secrets 
return to their native shores and found 
factories to compete with our own. All 
honor and praise to those little Japs 
who will contentedly bear exile, and 
dissimulate the in-born contempt in 
which they hold us, that they may con 
tribute to the prosperity of their be 
loved Dai Nippon. But what must be 
said of our manufacturers, who, while 
zealously guarding the secrets of their 
inventions from their competitors by 
patents, expose these results of thei 
ingenuity to spies whom no sense of 
honor or gratitude will deter from 
using them to their own advantage. 
There is no reciprocity to be had from 
a Japanese. Let any American, even 
though armed with letters of introduc 
tion from the Secretary of State, or 
even from the Chief Executive himself, 
proceed to Japan and attempt to dis 
cover the secrets of their la “quer, or 
any other industry peculiar to Japan. 
He will uniformly meet with a decided 
if courteous “dekimasen,” it can’t be 
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the Japanese are only and _ disagreeable and 
ling to profit by our good hard common sense of 
in their eyes, is nothing find ways and means to inspire 
feo} 


folly. mucl 
ll for American self 


h respect as we are properly en- 
re- titled to. Illusions must \ and we 


and 

or our commercial in- must at some time lear e us as 
Kar East, if the public other people see us, nation, 
hat our supposed popular- upon whom favor upon favor has been 
is an illusi 1 j 





usion, a chimera. showered until it dé 


mands as a right 

a remedy for the con- what was extended to it more as a help- 
nternational 

eople are 

ts of the 

he fulness 

he benefit 


which these people pre- ing-hand than 
‘d us and our institutions, courtesy, 
ve realize and acknowledge 
they do hold us in con- 
t 10n of an illusion, 


esteem, ma iT 
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Wonderful those olive depths 
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inde th the denizens of Po- 
Flat r the storm-beaten Sierras, 
ywwner in his hut at 

e Camp, to walk ’mid the scene 
Western song and story, is like an 
tion to that wonderland of na 


stretches for miles and miles 
sublimitv of virgin nature 


northwestern corner of 


@, just taking in a border of 
states. as if to cuard 
ff one as sole pos 

ta asure 


corner ot one of the States of thi 


. , 
Che Alps, the Apennines, the snow, 
peaks of the Alaskan Heights, with 
their accompanying stretches of gla- 


ier and valley, are as sister scenes to 
ie glories of Yellowstone Park. What 
in those other lands we see spread 
through various States we have here 
condensed into one tract, some 3,500 
square miles in extent, forming a little 


lis great 


+; ; shy] 7 +} ’ 
it is quite impossible for the Eastern 


‘esident to have any conception of the 
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grandeur and beauty of the National 
Park. There are, indeed, beautiful 
lakes, rugged mountains, wild 
stretches of forest in the East, but not 
all together, so that one may journey 


from one to the other and see marvel 
after marvel on the way. To the in- 
habitant of the far Western States the 
beauty of the spot is in some degree 
conceivable, for he has already seen 
the great Yosemite Valley, the Garden 
of the Gods, the wonders of Shasta, and 
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he can picture to himself what the 


sult would be 
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brimmed felt hats encircled by a band 
of leather, or a twisted silken cord, 
high, French heeled, boots and a col- 
ored handkerchief knotted around the 
throat. They ride “cayuse” ponies, 
and carry their lariats at the pommel 
of the saddle. Sometimes these wor- 
thies are seen in the plains “rounding 
up’ their cattle, riding like mad, heading 
off a steer here or running one in there, 
again in the corral branding their heif- 
ers or lounging around the garden 
surrounding the ranch house buildings. 
By way of variety, a group of Indian 
tepees will, perhaps, be passed, with 
real savages hanging around the doors, 
or a detachment of troops on special 
duty. Racing over a_ three-span 
bridge the train will enter upon a nar- 
row embankment along the side of a 
stream where a clumsy looking water- 
wheel pumps up the water into a 
trough from which it passes into nar- 
row ditches, feeding the parched land 
which would otherwise be unfit for any 
other crop than prickly pear or cactus. 

Just before reaching Montana, the 


( Peak, near 


train passes through 


most extraor¢ 


to be the 


of nature, the burning 


coal, the washing out of a great lal 
other geological occurrence. For 
fifteen miles the surface of the¢ 

is broken into every conce 

shape. Here are great mounds 
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nundred teet 
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t 
\ stream of the pale drab 
: mud will be thrown two 
| / or three feet into the air, 
M flickering and _ twisting 
like tongues of flame. 
| This entire valley seems 


ready to burst out in ac- 


tive eruption at any min 


Va ute. It is literally cov 
y | 1 | a ‘ 
| ered with holes, larg 


and small, in which wa 


CS eee ee 


ter Of all Colors, bla 


white, vellow and green 


i , 
grumbies and roars in 


every possible kev. \s 





recently as 1875. ther 


Rocks near Golden Galt Ys 

Was no irge venti I 

hundred feet in diameter,and the colors for the steam, but in 1878 two magnih 

vary from the palest pink to the dark cent geysers were in full swing. Some 

est rose color. There are also sev- of the pools are exquisitely beautiful 

eral caves, among them Cupid's Grot one especially—the _Emerald—seen 
x. to. Che air is decidedly sulphurous, ing a piece of that stone dr 
Wik but not disagreeable nor suffocating 1 white setting and broken ¢ 

b | \ A morning’s drive in one of the beautiful coral formation. 

MS) comfortable park stages brings one to while clear as crystal, is boil 


the Norris Geyser Basin, a tract of Not far irom here are th 
blasted land, honey-combed with gey 

sers and boiling springs. In one spot 

is an Opening as black as ink, from 

which escapes a volume of steam, roar 

ing like a dozen huge steamboats at 

once and fairly shaking the solid rock: 

; it is called the Black Growler. A short 

distance from this is a “mud _ pot,’ 

ij about twenty feet across, bubbling si 
' furiously that every now and again a 
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clay in the most delicate shades of 
pink, green and white bubble and boil 
at a great rate, and beyond these again 
is a hidden basin where nature is seen 
in her most capricious moods. At the 
entrance is the White Dome, some 
twenty-five feet high and a hundred 
feet around at the base, from which the 
water is thrown upward every 




















minutes. This spot is on the way to 








the Upper Geyser basin, and leaving it 
the road runs past Hell’s Half Acr: 


gantieldinie ood 
—_ < : 








iff opposite, across the Firehole River, is 
\ the Excelsior, the largest geyser in t] 


world. Ina pit like a huge cellar, tw 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter an 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, is a mass of 
water hissing and seething, while a g1 
gantic column of steam almost con 





ceals the mad antics of the water bi 
low. On one side the rock has been 


“ Hurling itself over a pree- 7 
ivice 300 feet high” torn away anda stream of boiling 
water rushes through it into the river 

while the remaining banks that over 
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e \ , hang the pools seem tottering to thei 
‘ ¢ ni +) fall. Eruptions are so rare that on 
. two are authentically chronicled, but :: 
. is said that on such occasions the 
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rets, from various parts of 
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which the water escapes; the 


Beehive resembles a beehive 





the Giant Geyser owes _ its 
name to its size, and so on 
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A Giant Geyser 
other lull and another, the water spout- 

’ ing higher each time, till, after three 

} / or four attempts, the entire mass in the 

¥ crater shoots bodily up and up in jet 

) after jet till a solid column a hundred 

and thirty feet high hangs waving in 

the air, then falls with a roar like thun 

. der and with a final gentle gurgle dis 

: appears into the earth again, leaving Old Faithful 

; the rock perfectly dry, but intensely A solid column 130 feet high 

: hot. It is useless to go into details of 

, the eruptions of the other geysers of hours in the Upper Basin, so as 

/ this region. One is the same as an- some of the finest make their disp 

other, save in volume and shape. The It is also a matter of time to \ 
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Eagle Rock and Gardiner River 


is followed by loss of life. From here 
the road winds up the slope at an an- 
gle of forty-fiv e degrees, over pole 
bridges and alone rude embankments. 
The ride is sufficiently trying to the 
nerves. lor instance, at one point the 
road is but a yard from the edge of a 
precipice a thousand feet deep, W ith not 
even a railing betwixt the two. Con- 
tinuing along one reaches Point Look- 
out, from which there is a view of the 
Grand Cajfion, one of the most thrill- 
ing sights in the world. As this point 
is approached the cliffs increase in 
height and hem in the river more and 
more closely, till the water roars and 
rushes along—like the Niagara rapids 
above Goat Island—through a chasm 
less than eighty feet wide, with walls 
like the Hudson River Palisades piled 
thrice and four times one upon the 
other, and finally drops with an im- 
petuous sweep over a descent one hun- 


dred and twelve feet in height. But 
this leap only maddens it the mors 
and, like a breathing, sentient being, 1 
dashes along for another half mile, 
hen hurls itself over a precipice thre« 
1undred feet high—twice the height oi 


Niagara—and hides itself in a tower 
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spray, rising almost as high as the fal 
itself. 

Yet the fall, grand as it is, forms but 
an incident in the magnificent scene 
presented by the canon. The perpen- 
dicular walls are not simply naked 
stone, they show the most vivid and 
variegated hues. Here is a pale pink, 
next to it a tender brown, while facing 
it is a gorgeous purple promontory. 
Strata of red, blue and yellow are inte: 
mingled, abruptly arrested, then reap- 
pear again a little changed. Rocks lil 
Gothic pinnacles stand out from tl 
mountain side, stupendous viewe 
alone, but dwarfed by their positi 








Yellowstone National Park 
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A STRAYED ALLEGIANCE. 


“Will you go to the Cove with me 
this afternoon?” 

It was Marian Lesley who asked the 
question. Esterbrook Elliott unpinned 
with a masterful touch the delicate 
cluster of Noisette rosebuds she wore 
at her throat and transferred them to 
his buttonhole as he answered courte- 
ously: 

“Certainly. My time, as you know, 
is entirely at your disposal.” 

They were standing in the garden 
under the creamy bloom of drooping 
acacia trees. One long plume of blos- 
soms touched lightly the soft, golden- 
brown coils of the girl’s hair and cast 
a wavering shadow over the beautiful, 
flower-like face beneath it. 

Esterbrook Elliott, standing before 
her, thought proudly that he had never 
seen a woman who might compare 
with her. In every detail she satisfied 
his critical, fastidious taste. There was 
not a discordant touch about her. 

Esterbrook Elliott had always loved 
Marian Lesley—or thought he had. 
They had grown up together from 
childhood. He was an only son and 
she an only daughter. It had always 
been an understood thing between the 
two families that the boy and _ girl 
should marry. But Marian’s father 
had decreed that no positive pledge 
should pass between them until Mar- 
ian was twenty-one. 


iesterbrook accepted his mapped 
destiny and selected bride wit 
conviction that he was an excepti 
ally lucky fellow. Mut of all 


women in the world Marian was 





very one whom he would have chose1 
as mistress of his fine, old home. S 
1 been his boyhood’s ideal. He be 
heved that he loved her sincerely, 
Vas not too much in love to b 
blind to the worldly advantages of 


marriage with his cousin. 

His father had died two years pri 
viously, leaving him wealthy and ind 
pendent. Marian had lost her mot! 
in childhood; her father died when s 
was eighteen. Since then she had live 
alone with her aunt Her life 
quiet and lonely. Esterbrook’s 
panionship was all that brightened 
but it was enough. Marian lavished 
him all the rich, womanly love of ! 
heart. Onhertwenty-first birthday t] 
were formally betrothed. They 
to be married in the following au 


} 


No shadow had drifted across 
her happiness. She belie. 


; : 
neaven oO! 


‘ 


herself secure in her lover's unfalterir 


devotion. True, at times, she thoug 
his manner lacked a lover’s passi 
ardor. He was always attentive 
courteous. She had only to utter: 
wish to find that it had been anticiy 
ted; he spent every spare minute at | 
side. 
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halt wish¢ d he vas not atraid tor m self,” he o- 
lover-like impa- hed ietly. alarm was tor you. 
Were all lovers u are ti to me, Marian, 


"mit \ to risk health and 


undemonstrative ° forn 
proached herself for this incip- __ life, if it were dangerous. What a 


ilty as often as it vexingly dy Bountiful you are to those peo- 

unwelcome presence at the Cove. When we are mar- 
inner consciousness. Surely ried you must take me in hand and 
was fond and devoted teach me your creed of charity. I’m 
ile. 


You 


to satisfy the most exacting de afraid lived a rather selfish 

Mf affection. Marian herself was ill change all that, dear. 

t undemonstrative and re ill make a good man of me.” 
‘assing acquaintances called that now, Esterbrook,” 

nd proud. Only the priv sh id softly ‘If you were not, | 

knew the rich depths of ld +4 

nderness in her nature va negati rt of goodness, | 
thought that he fully ap ar. har been tried o1 


\s he had walked home tempted severely. Perhaps I should 
ght of their betrothal he fail under : 


with unconscious criti “[ am sure you would 
catalogue of Marian’s ered Marian proudly. 
d qualities, admitting, Esterbrook laughed ;her faith in him 
satisiaction, that ther as pleasant. He had no thought but 
thing about her that | that he would prove worthy of it. 


nanged. The Cove, so-called, was a little fish- 
oon, under the acacias, ing hamlet situated on the low, sandy 
been planning about their shore of a small bay. The houses 


vas no one to consult clustered in one t, seemed like 
nothing so much as larger shells 
married early in washed up by the sea, so gray and 
n go abroad. Es bleached were they from long expo- 

out the details of ure to sea winds and spray. 
ur with careful thought- Dozens of ragged children were 
would visit all the old- playing about them, mingled with sev- 


that 


bla 


t 
, 
1 


irld places that Marian wished to see. eral disre putable vellow curs, 


terwards they would come back  yapped noisily at the strangers. 
He discussed certain changes Down on the sandy strip of beach 
to make in the old Elliott below the houses groups of men were 
fora young and beau- lounging about. The mackerel sea- 
son had not vet set in; the spring her- 
f the planning. Mar- _ ring-netting was passed. It was hol- 
nt to listen in happy si- iday time among the sea-folks. They 
rwards she had proposed njoying it to the full, a happy, 
he Cove. ged col , carele what t 
particular object of cl 
found at the Cove now?” ut | , vere at an- 


d Esterbrook, with lazy interest, a chor, floating as gracefully on the 


he 


walked along. twinkling water as sea-birds, their tall 
Mrs. Barrett’s little Bessie is very masts bowing landward on the swell. 
ith fever,” answered Marian. Then, A lazy, dreamful calm had fallen over 
hing his anxious look,she hastened _ the distant seas: the horizon blues were 
dd, “It is nothing infectious—some pale and dim; faint, purple hazes 
| of a slow, sapping variety. There blurred the outli f far-off head- 


danger, Esterbrook. ands and ffs: tl ellow sands 
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sparkled in the sunshine as if pow- 
dered with jewels. 

A murmurous babble of life buzzed 
about the hamlet, pierced through by 
the shrill undertones of the wrangling 
children, most of whom had paused in 
their play to scan the visitors with 
covert curiosity. 

Marian led the way to a house apart 
from the others at the very edge of the 
shelving rock. (he dooryard was 
scrupulously clean and unlittered; the 
little footpath through it was neatly 
bordered by white clam shells; several 
thrifty geraniums in bloom looked out 
from the muslin-curtained windows. 

A weary-faced woman came forward 
to meet them. 

“Bessie’s much the same, Miss Les 
ley,’ she said, in answer to Marian’s 
inquiry. “The doctor you sent was 
here to-day and did all he could tor 
her. He seemed quite hopeful. She 
don’t complain or nothing—just lies 
there and moans. Sometimes she gets 
restless. It’s very kind of you to come 
so often, Miss Lesley. Here, Magda 
len, will you put this basket the lady's 
brought up there on the shelf?” 

A girl, who had been sitting unno- 
ticed, with her back to the visitors, at 
the head of the child’s cot in one cor- 
ner of the room, stood up and slowly 
turned around. Marian and Ester 
brook Elliott both started with invol- 
untary surprise. Esterbrook caught 
his breath like a man suddenly awak- 
ened from sleep. In the name of all 
that was wonderful who or what could 
this girl be, so little in harmony with 
her surroundings? 

Standing in the crepuscular light of 
the corner her marvellous beauty 
shone out with the vivid richness of 
some rare painting. She was tall, and 
the magnificent proportions of her fig 
ure were enhanced rather than marred 
by the severely plain dress of dark 
print that she wore. The heavy masses 
of her hair, a shining auburn dashed 
with golden foam, were coiled in a 
rich, glossy knot at the back of the 
classically-modelled head and rippled 
back from a low brow whose waxen 


jairness even the breezes of the ocean 
had spar | 

lhe girl’s face was a full, perfect 
oval, with features of faultless regular- 
ity and the large, full eves were of taw 
ny hazel, darkened into inscrutablk 
gloom in the dimness of the cornet 

Not even Marian Lesley’s face was 
more delicately tinted, but not a tra 
of color appeared in the smooth, mar- 
ble-like cheeks; yet the waxen pallor 
bore no trace of disease or weakness, 
and the large, curving mouth was of a1 
intense crimson. 

She stood quite motionless. Thers 
Was no trace of embarrassment or seli 
consciousness in her pose. When Mrs 
Barrett said, “This is my niece, Mag 
dalen Crawford,” she merely inclined 
her head in grave, silent acknowledg 
ment. As she moved forward to take 
Marian’s basket, she seemed odd] 
out of place in the low, crowded room 
Her presence seemed to throw a 
strange restraint over the group. 

Marian rose and went over to the 
cot, laving her slender hand on the hot 
forehead of the little sufferer lhe 
child opened its brown eyes question 
ingly. 

“How are you to-day, Bessie 

““Mad’len — | want Mad'len, 
moaned the little plaintive voice. 

Magdalen came over and stood b 
side Marian Lesley. 

“She wants me,” she said, in a low 
thrilling voice, free from all harsh a 
cent or intonation. “| am the onl 
one she seems to know always. Yes, 
darling, Mad'len is here—right besid 
you. She will not leave you.” 

She knelt by the little cot and pass« 
her arm under the child’s neck, draw 
ing the curly head close to her throat 
with a tender, soothing motion. 

Esterbrook Elliott watched the tw 
women intently—the one standing 
the cot, arrayed in simple yet cost! 
apparel, with her beautiful, high-bri 
face, and the other, kneeling on 
bare, sanded floor in her print dress 
with her splendid head bent low ov 
the child and the long fringe of bur 
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mm the moment that Magdalen 
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awford’s haunting eyes had looked 


into 


his for one fleeting 


unnamable thrill of pain 
stirred his heart, a thrill 


paled with emotion; 


| 


ut 


face with its mesmeric, 


lan 


+ 
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sudden and passionate 
Line 


to swim before his eyes 


DS ali 


of which gleamed that 


ves, burning their way 


e 
1 abysses of his soul 


unknown to him. 
the mist cleared away and his 


) 
il 


: ; ; 
tering desire to take that cold 


ween 


e 


adier he wondered at 


trembled in every limb 
ae 


clear idea that struggled 
miused thoughts was an 


is hands and kiss it un- 


assionless marble glowed int 


throbbing life. 


had left the cottage. “She 


} 
iit 


hat girl?” he said abruptly, 


eautiful woman | have 
present company always 


concluded, with a d 


preciatory laugh. 


delicate bloom on Marian’s face 


L iit 
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lat 
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Vv. 
much better to have 


last sentence,” she said 


was so palpably an after 


S 


ang 


Yes, she is wonderfully 


re beauty I fancied. 


med something odd and 


Ss 


it to me. She must be 
niece. I remember that 


vas down here about a month 
Barrett told me she expe cted 
hers to live with her—for a 


aS 


Her parents were both 


father having died recently 


seemed troubled about 
that the girl had been 
up and used to better 
ie Cove could give 
that she would be very 


tented and unhappv. I had for- 


ut it until I saw the girl 


She certainly seems to be a 


person; she will find the 


Allegiance 


Cove very | lv, lam sure It is not 


probable sh y there long. I 
must see what | can do for her; but her 
manner seemed rather repellant, don't 
you think 
“Hardly,” nonded Esterbrook, 
curtly; “she ‘med surprisingly dig 
nihied and self-possessed, | fancied, for 
a girl in her position. A princess could 
not have looked and bowed more roy- 
ally. There was not a shadow of em- 
barrassment in her manner, in spite of 
incongruity of her surroundings. 
had much better leave her alone, 
In all probability she would 
resent any condescension on your 
part. What wondertul, deep, lovely 
eyes she has.” \gain the sensitive 
hed Marian’s cheek, as his 


lapsed unconsciously into a 


) 
retrospective tone, and a 


straint came over her manner, 
did not depart. Esterbrook 
went away at sunset. Marian asked 
him to remain for the evening, but he 
pleaded some excuse 

‘l shall come to-morrow afternoon,” 
he said, he stooped to drop a Care- 
less, good-by kiss on her face. 

Marian watched him wistfully as he 
rode away, with an unaccountable 
her heart. She felt more acut 
han ever that there were depths in 

s nature that she was power- 

r into responsive life. 
other that power? She 
it he girl at the Cove, with 

‘ deep eves and wonderful face. A 

l of premonitory fear seized upon 
feel exactly as if Esterbrook had 
gone away from me forever,” she said 
slowly to herself, stooping to brush 

r cheek against a dew-cold, milk- 
\ > acacia bloom, “‘and would never 
‘ome back to me again. If that could 
happen, I wonder what there would be 
ieit to live tor: 

Esterbrook Elliott meant, or hon- 
estly thought he meant, to go home 
when he left Marian. Nevertheless 
when he reached the road branching 
ff to the Cove he turned his horse 
down it with a flush on his dark cheek. 
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He realized that the motive of the ac- 
tion was disloyal to Marian and he felt 
ashamed of his weakness. 

But the desire to see Magdalen 
Crawford once more and to look into 
the depths of her eyes was stronger 
than all else, and overpowered every 
throb of duty and resistance. 

He saw nothing of her when he 
reached the Cove. He could think of 
no excuse for calling at the Barrett 
cottage, so he rode slowly past the 
hamlet and along the shore. 

The sun, red as a smouldering em- 
ber, was half buried in the silken violet 
rim of the sea; the west was a vast lake 
of saffron and rose an ethereal green, 
through which floated the curved shal- 
lop of a thin, new moon, slowly deep- 
ening from lustreless white, through 
gleaming silver, into burnished gold, 
and attended by one solitary, pearl- 
white star. The vast concave of sky 
above was of violet, infinite and flaw- 
less. Far out dusky amethystine isl- 
ets clustered like gems on the shining 
breast of the bay. The little pools of 
water along the low shores glowed 
like mirrors of polished jacinth. The 
small, pine-fringed headlands ran out 
into the water, cutting its lustrous blue 
expanse like purple wedges. 

As Esterbrook turned one of them 
he saw Magdalen standing out on the 
point of the next, a short distance 
away. Her back was towards him, 
and her splendid figure was outlined 
darkly against the vivid sky. 

Esterbrook sprang from his horse 
and left the animal standing by itself 
while he walked swiftly out to her. His 
heart throbbed suffocatingly. He was 
conscious of no direct purpose save 
merely to see her. 

She turned when he reached her 
with a slight start of surprise. His 
footsteps had made no sound on the 
tide-rippled sand. 

For a few moments they faced each 
other so, eyes burning into eyes with 
mute soul-probing and questioning. 
The sun had disappeared, leaving a 
stain of fiery red to mark his grave; 
the weird, radiant light was startlingly 


vivid and clear. Little crisp puffs and 
flakes of foam scurried over the point 
like elfin things. The fresh wind, 
blowing up the bay, tossed the lustrous 
rings of hair about Magdalen’s pale 
face; all the routed shadows of the 
hour had found refuge in her eyes 

Not a trace of color appeared in her 
face under Esterbrook Elliott’s burn- 
ing gaze. But when he said “Mag- 
dalen!”’ a single, hot scorch of crimson 
flamed up into her cheeks protestingly. 
She lifted her hand with a splendid 
gesture but no word passed her lips. 

“Magdalen, have you nothing to say 
to me?” he asked, coming closer to her 
with an imploring passion in his face 
never seen by Marian Lesley’s eyes. 
He reached out his hand but she 
stepped back from his touch. 

“What should I have to say to you?” 

“Say that vou are glad to see me.” 

“IT am not glad to see you. You 
have no right to come here. But | 
knew you would come.” 

“You knew it? How?” 

“Your eyes told me so to-day. I am 
not blind—I can see further than those 
dull fisher folks. Yes; I knew you 
would come. That is why I came here 
to-night—so that you would find me 
alone and I could tell you that you 
were not to come again.” 

“Why must you tell me that, Mag 
dalen?” 

“Because, as I have told you, you 
have no right to come.” 

“But if I will not obey you? If | 
will come in defiance of your prohibi 
tion?” 

She turned her steady 
on his pale set face. 

“You would stamp yourself as a 
madman, then,” she said coldly. 
know that you are Miss Lesley’s pron 
ised husband. Therefore, you are 
either false to her or insulting to m« 
In either case the companionship 
Magdalen Crawford is not what v 
must seek. Go!” 

She turned away from him with a: 
imperious gesture of dismissal. Ester 
brook Elliott stepped forward ar 
caught one firm, white wrist. 
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uminous eves 














| shall not obey you,” he said, in a 
yw, intense tone; his fine eyes burned 
nto hers. “You may send me away, 
but I will come back, again and yet 
again until you have learned to wel- 

yme m Why should you meet me 
like an enemy? Why can we not be 


Che girl faced him once more 
“Because,” she said proudly, “I am 


our equal. There can be no 
iendship between us. There ought 
ot to be. Magdalen Crawford, the 


fisherman's niece, is no companion for 
uu. You will be foolish, as well as 
lisloyal, if you ever try to see m« 
igain. Go back to the beautiful, high 
red woman you love and forget me. 
Perhaps you think I am. talking 
strangely. Perhaps you think me bol 
speak so plainly to 


ju, a stranger But there are some 
‘umstances in life when plain- 
speaking is best. I do not want to see 
uu again. Now, go back to your own 
sterbrook Elliott slowly turned 
m her and walked in silence back to 


shore. In the shadows of the point 
stopped to look back at her, stand- 

g out like some inspired prophetess, 
igainst the fiery background of the 
sunset sky and silver-blue water. The 
sky overhead was thick-sown with 
he night-breeze was blowing up 

its lair in distant, echoing sea- 
ight the lights of the 


ve twinkled out through the dusk. 


[ feel like a coward and a traitor,” 
said slowly. ““Good God, what is this 


idness that has come over me? Is 
sm boasted strength of man 


\ moment later the hoof-beats of his 
rse died away up the shore. 
\lagdalen Crawford lingered on th« 
nt until the last dull-red faded out 
the violet gloom of the June sea- 
isk, than which nothing can be 
rer or diviner, and listened to the 
an and murmur of the sea, far out 
bay, with sorrowful eyes and 


he next dav, when the afternoon 
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sun hung hot and heavy over the 
water, Esterbrook Elliott came again 
to the Cove. He found it deserted. A 
rumor of mackerel had come and 
every boat had sailed out in the rose- 
red dawn to the fishing-grounds. But 
down on a strip of sparkling yellow 
sand he saw Magdalen Crawford 
standing, her hand on the rope that fas- 
tened a small, white dory to the frag- 
ment of a half-embedded wreck. 

She was watching a huddle of gulls 
clustered on the tip of a narrow, sandy 
spit, running out to the left. She turned 
at the sound of his hurried foot fall be- 
hind her. Her face paled slightly, and 
into the depths of her eyes leapt a pas- 
sionate, mesmeric glow that faded 
quickly as it came 

“You see I have come back in spite 
of your command, Magdalen.” 

“I do see it,” she answered in a 
gravely troubled voice. “You are a 
madman who refuses to be warned.” 
‘Where are vou going, Magdalen?” 


She had loosened the rope from the 


wrecl 

‘lL am going to row over to Chapel 
Point for salt. They think the boats 
will come in to-night loaded with 


mackerel—look at them away out 
here by the score—and salt will be 
needed.” 

“Can you row so far alone?” 

‘Easily. I learned to row long ago 
lor a pastime then. Since coming 
nd it of great service to me.” 
She stepped lightly into the tiny 


shallop and picked up an oar. The 
brilliant sunshine streamed about her, 
burnishing the rich tints of her hair 
into ruddy gold. She balanced her- 


self to the swaying of the dory wit h the 


grace of a sea-bird. The man looking 
at her felt his brain reel 


“Good-by, Mr. Elliott.” 

For answer he sprang into the dory 
ind snatching an oar pushed against 
the old wreck with such onmgy that 
the dory shot out from the shore like 
a foam-bell. His sudden spring had 
set it rocking violently. Magdalen al- 
most lost her footing and caught 
blindly at his arm. \s her finger 


wn 
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closed on his wrist a thrill as of fire 
shot through his every vein. 

“Why have vou done this, Mr. | 
liott? You must go back.” 

“But I will not,” he said masterfully, 
looking straight into her eyes with an 
imperiousness that sat well upon him. 
‘I am going to row you over to Chapel 
Point. I have the oars—lI will be mas- 
ter this once, at least. 

For an instant her eves flashed de- 
fiant protest, then drooped before his. 
A sudden, hot blush crimsoned her 
pale face. His will had mastered hers; 
the girl trembled from head to foot, 
and the proud, sensitive mouth quiv- 
ered. 

Into the face of the man watching 
her breathlessly flashed a triumphant, 
passionate joy. He put out his hand 
and gently pushed her down into the 
seat. Sitting opposite, he took up the 
oars and pulled out over the sheet of 
sparkling blue water, through which 
at first the bottom of white sand glim- 
mered wavily but afterwards deep- 
ened to translucent, dim depths of 
greenness. 

His heart throbbed tumultuously. 
Once the thought of Marian drifted 
across his mind like a chill breath of 
wind, but it was forgotten when his 
eves met Magdalen’s. 

“Tell me about yourself, Magdalen,” 
he said at last, breaking the tremulous, 
charmed, sparkling silence. 

“There is nothing to tell,” she an- 
swered with characteristic straightfor- 
wardness. “My life has been a very un- 
eventful one. I have never been rich, 
or very well educated, but—it used to 
be different from now. I had some 
chances before—before father died.” 

“You must have found it very lone- 
ly and strange when you came here 
first.” 

“Yes. At first I thought I should 
die—but I do not mind it now. I have 
made friends with the sea: it has taught 
me a great deal. There is a kind of in- 
spiration in the sea. When one listens 
to its never-ceasing murmur afar out 
there, always sounding at midnight 
and mid-day, one’s soul goes out to 


| 
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meet Eternity. Sometimes it gives me 
so much pleasure that it is almost 
pain.” 

She stopped abruptly. 

‘I don’t know why | am talking to 
you like this.” 

' “You are a strange girl, Magdalen. 
Have you no other companion than the 
seat” 

‘No. Why should I wish to have 
I shall not be here long.” 

Elliott’s face contracted with a 
spasm of pain. 

“You are not going away, Magda 
len?” 

“Yes—in the fall. I have my own 
living to earn, vou know. I am very 
poor. Uncle and aunt are very kind, 
but I cannot consent to burden them 
any longer than I can help.” 

A sigh that was almost a moar 
broke from Esterbrook Elliott's lips 

“You must not go away, Magdalen 
You must stay here—with me!” 

“You forget yourself,” she — said 
proudly. “How dare you speak to m 
so? Have you forgotten Miss Lesle 


Or are you a traitor to us both?” 

Esterbrook made no answer. Hi: 
bowed his pale, miserable face beior 
her, self-condemned. 

The breast of the bay sparkled wit 
its countless gems like the breast of 
fair woman. The shores were pur] 
and amethystine in the distance. | 
out bluish, phantom-like sails clus 
tered against the pallid horizon. T1 
dory danced like a feather over the 
ples. They were close under the shad 
ow of Chapel Point 

Marian Lesley waited in vain for | 
lover that afternoon. When he can 


| 


at last in the odorous dusk of the Jur 


? 





night she met him on the acacia-sha 
owed verandah with cold sweetness 


Perhaps some subtle woman-instin 
whispered to her where and how 
had spent the afternoon, for she 
fered him no kiss, nor did she ask hi 
why he had failed to come sooner 
His eves lingered on her, in the 
light, taking in every detail of 
sweet womanly refinement and lov 
ness and with difficulty he choked b 
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“IT understand,” she answered sim- 
ply. 

“I do not excuse myseli—I have 
been weak and cowardly and disloyal. 
But 1 have conquered myseli—I will 
be true to the woman to whom I am 
pledged. You and I must not meet 
again. I will crush this madness to 
death. I think I have been delirious 
ever since that day I saw you first, 
Magdalen. My brain is clearer now. 
I see my duty and | mean to do it at 
any cost. I dare not trust myself to 
say more. Magdalen, | have much 
for which to ask your forgiveness.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she 
said, steadily. “I have been as much 
to blame as you. If I had been as res- 
olute as I ought to have been—if I had 
sent you away the second time as I did 
the first—this would not have come to 
pass. I have been weak too, and I de 
serve to atone for my weakness by suf- 
fering. There is only one path open to 
us. Esterbrook, good-by.” Her voice 
quivered with an uncontrollable spasm 
of pain, but the misty, mournful eves 
did not swerve from his. The man 
stepped forward and caught her in his 
arms. 

“Magdalen, good-by, my darling. 
Kiss me once—only once—before | 
go.” - 

She loosened his arms and stepped 
back proudly. 

‘No! No man kisses my lips un 
less he is to be my husband. Good-by, 
dear.” . 

He bowed his head silently and went 
away, looking back not once, else he 
might have seen her kneeling on the 
damp sand weeping noiselessly and 
passionately. 

Marian Lesley looked at his pale, 
determined face the next evening and 
read it like an open book. 

She had grown paler herself; there 
were purple shadows under the sweet 
violet eyes that might have hinted of 
her own sleepless nights. 

She greeted him calmly, holding out 
a steady, white hand of welcome. She 


saw the traces of the struggle through 


j 


which he had passed and knew that 
had come off victor. 

The knowledge made her task a lit- 
tle harder. It would have been easier 
to let slip the straining cable than to 
cast it from her when it lay unresist 
ingly in her hand. 

For an instant her heart thrilled with 
an unutterably sweet hope. Might he 
not forget in time? Need she snap in 
twain the weakened bond between 
them after all? Perhaps she might win 
back her lost sceptre yet if— 

Womanly pride throttled the strug- 
gling hope. No divided allegiance, no 
hollow semblance of queenship tor 


he 


Her opportunity came when Ester 
brook asked with grave earnestness 
their marriage might not be hastened 
a little—could he not have his bride in 
August? For a fleeting second. Mar 
ian closed her eyes and the slender 
hands, lying among the laces in_ her 
lap, clasped each other convulsively 

hen she said quietly 

“Sometimes I have thought, Ester- 
brook, that it might be better—if we 
were never married at all.” 

Esterbrook turned a startled face 
upon her. 

“Not married at all! Marian, what 
do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. I do not think we 
are as well suited to each other after al 
as we have fancied. We have loved 
each other as brother and sister might 

that is all. 1 think it will be best to 
be brother and sister forever—nothing 
more.”’ 


Esterbrook sprang t 


to his fee 
“Marian, do you know what you ar 

saving? You surely cannot have heat 
no one could have told you- 


>t 


‘| have heard nothing,” she inter 
rupted hurriedly; “no one has told me 
inything. I have only said what 


have been thinking of late. I am sure 
we have made a mistake. It is not to 
late to remedy it. You will not refus 
mv request, Esterbrook? You will set 
me free?’ 

“Good heavens! Marian,” he sa 


1 


hoarselv. “I cannot realize that v 
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re clasped a little tighter. 


rest 


| shall always care for you as 
you will let me. But I 
could not make each other 
the time for that has gone by. 
never be satisfied nor would 
Ok, will you release me 
‘omise which has become an 


it 


terbr 


down on her upturned 
\ great joy was surging 

vet it was mingled 
what 
life, what he was los 
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lat pure, womanly 


Marian,” 
u_really 
truest 
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u happy 


really mean this, 


ViV, il vé 


have 
that your love is 
that I can 
then there is 


me to do but to grant y: 


‘an be 


wr 
ur 


she said gently, 
9 from 
ut to him. 


mechanic: 
unreal. 


her finger 


sut her hand 
Esterbrook,” she said 
tired. | am glad 
the same light as I do.”’ 

1 earnestly, 
ed hand, 


T ; } 
i feel 


e sai clasp- 
“are you 
are you 
thing?” 
with 


‘- tch 
ll be lappy 
ing a wise 


answ ered, 
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faint smile. “Il am not acting rashly. 
| have thought it all over carefully. 
Things are much better so, dear. We 
will always be friends. Your joys and 
sorrows will to me my own. 
When another love comes to bless 
your life, Esterbrook, | will be glad. 
And n good-night. I want to be 
alone now.” 

At the 


} 
i] 


be as 


Ww, 
ned to 
standing in all her sweet 
the twilight duskness, 
keen realization of all he had 


made him bow with a 


] - h + - 1 ,. 
aoorway Nhe turf LOOK 


, 
back at her, 
stateliness 


and the 


In 


ost nis head 
} 


quick pang of regret. 


he went out into the darkness 


> summer night. 
An hour later he stood alone 


on the 


little 
iLLIC 


yoint where he had parted with 


P j..] +} 20 
Magdalen the ni 


1 


ght before 
moaning through the 
fringed the bank behind 
he moon shone down radiantly, 
he calm expanse 
ilk-white sheen 


\ restless 
night wind w 


pines that 


ds 


yf the bay 


took Marian’s ring fri 


pocket and kissed it reverently. Then 
m him far out over the 

water. For a diamond 
flashed in the moonlight; then, with a 
tiny splash, it fell among the ripples. 
turned to the 

lark an the 
the crescent headlands. 
olimmered from the 


arrett 


: ‘ . 
ne threw it tre 
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Esterbrook his face to 
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TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM 


NIGHT THE SECOND 


THE CHANGES OF A YEAR 


A cordial grasp of the hand and a 
few words of hearty welcome greeted 
me as | alighted from the stage at the 
“Sickle and Sheaf,’ ’on my next visit to 
Cedarville. At the first glance, I saw 
no change in the countenance, man- 
ner, or general bearing of Simon Slade, 
the landlord. With him, the year 
seemed to have passed like a pleasant 
summer day. His face was round, and 
full, and rosy, and his eyes sparkled 
with that good-humor which flows 
from intense self-satisfaction. [Every- 
thing about him seemed to say—*All 
right with myself and the world.” 

I had scarcely expected this. From 
what | saw during my last brief so- 
journ at the “Sickle and Sheaf,” the in- 
ference was natural, that elements had 
ben called into activity, which must 
produce changes adverse to those 
pleasant states of mind that threw an 
almost perpetual sunshine over the 
landlord’s countenance. How many 
hundreds of times had I thought of Joe 
Morgan and Willy Hammond—of 
Frank, and the temptations to which a 
bar-room exposed him. The heart of 
Slade must, indeed, be as. hard as one 
of his old mill-stones, if he could re- 
main an unmoved witness of the cor- 
ruption and degradation of these. 

“My fears have outrun the actual 


progress of things,” said I to mysel 


' 


with a sense of relief, as | mused alone 
in the still neatly arranged 
room, after the landlord, who sat an 
chatted for a few minutes, had left m« 


sitting- 


“There is, | am willing to believe, 


basis of good in this man’s character 
which has led him to remove, 


as far as 


possible, the more palpable evils that 


ever attach themselves to a 


public entertainment. He had but e: 
tered on the business last year. Ther 


1 


nouse 


was much to be learned, pondered, a 


corrected. Experience, I doubt not 
has led to many important changes 1 
the manner of conducting the estal 
lishment, and especially in what per 


tains to the bar.” 


As I thought thus, my eyes glance 
through the half-open door, and rest 


on the face of Simon Slade. 
standing behind his’ bar 


He V 


evident 


») 


alone in the room—with his head bent 
in a musing attitude. At first I was 
some doubt as to the identity of 
singularly changed countenance. 1 
deep perpendicular seams lay shar} 
defined on his forehead—the arch 
his eveb:ows was gone, and from ea 
corner: of his compressed lips, 
wer: seen reaching half-way to 


chin. Blending with a 
troubled expression, was a 


slight 


stron 
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2 
rked selfishness, evidently brood- his countenance as if about to speak— 
g over the consummation of its pur but 1 withdrew my eyes from his face 

For some moments | sat gazing to avoid the unwelcome greeting. 


face, half doubting at times if it When I looked at him again, I saw 
really that of Simon Slade. Sud- that he was regarding me with a sinis- 


’ 
( 


, a gleam flashed over it—an_ ter glance, which was instantly with- 
jaculation was uttered, and one drawn. In what broad, black charac- 
enched hand brought down, with a_ ters was the word TEMPTER written 
irp stroke, into the open palm of the « face! How was it possible for 
The landlord’s mind had _ any one to look thereon, and not read 
clusion, and was resolved the warning inscription? 
There were no warm Soon after, he withdrew into the bar- 
gleam of light that irradi- room, and the landlord came and took 
lis countenance—at least none for a seat near me on the porch. 
heart, which felt under them an al ‘How is the Sickle and Sheaf com- 
i ldness. ing on?” | inquired. 


nan I was thinking about, ‘*First-rate, was the answer— 
landlord say,assome one “ ts 

bar, while his whole man- 

vent a sudden change 

Saying is true,’ was an- 7 | 1 vour experiment?” 

\ the tones of whic! ‘Perfectly. Couldn't get me back to 
my ears. he rumbli ld mill again, if you 
the old Harry?” said were to make me a present of it.” 

“What of the mill?” I asked. “How 
loes the new owner come on?” 
, in the present case,” “About as I thought it would be.” 
rd remark, though “Not doing very well?” 


tone; “for, if you are “How could it be expe 


ing’? O 


‘ted, when he 
the milling 
than a second cousin.”’ business to grind a bushel of wheat 

ling laugh met this right. He lost half of the custom I 


at 
himself, you can’t be far- didn’t know enough of 


. There was something in it transferred to him in less than three 
a human laugh,that itcaused months. Then he broke his main 
l ‘ickle, for a moment, shaft, and it took over three weeks to 
veins. get in a new one. Half of his remain- 
| heard nothing more except the ing customers discovered by this time 
irmur of voices in the bar, fora hand _ that they could get far better meal from 
ly opened door that led their grain at Harwood’s mill near 
room. Lynwood, and so did not care to 
voice? I recalled trouble him any more. The upshot of 
-dto fixin my thought the whole matter is, he broke down 
it belonged, but next, and had to sell the mill at a heavy 
as unable to di . Iwas not very |! % 

ng in doubt, for on stepping out “Wh it now?” 

the porch in front of the tavern, “Jud Hammond is the pur- 
well-remembered face of Harvey n 

een presented itself. He stood in the “He is going to rent it, I suppose?” 
room door, and was talking ear- “No; I believe he means to turn it 
ly to Slade, whose back was to- into some kind of a factory—and, I 
me. I saw that he recognized rather think, will connect therewith a 
although I had not passed a word distillery. This is a fine growing 
him on the occasion of my former country, as you know. If he does set 
and there was a lighting up of up a distillery, he'll make a fine thing 
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of it. Grain has been too low in this 
section for some years; this all the 
farmers have felt, and they are very 
much pleased at the idea. It will help 
them wonderfully. I always thought 
my mill a great thing for the farmers; 
but what | did for them was a mere 
song compared to the advantage of an 
extensive distillery.” 

“Judge Hammond is one of your 
richest men?” 

“Yes—the richest in the county. And 
what is more, he’s a shrewd, far-see- 
ing man, and knows how to multiply 
his riches.” 

“How is his son Willy coming on?” 

“Oh! first-rate.” 

The landlord’s eyes fell under the 
searching look I bent upon him. 

“How old is he now?” 

“Just twenty.” 

“A critical age,” I remarked. 

“So people say; but I didn’t find it 
so,” answered Slade, a little distantly. 

“The impulses within and the temp- 
tations without, are the measure of its 
dangers. At his age, you were, no 
doubt, daily employed at hard work.” 

“T was, and no mistake.” 

“Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands are indebted to useful work, oc- 
cupying many hours through each 
day, and leaving them with wearied 
bodies at night, for their safe passage 
from yielding youth to firm, resisting 
manhood. It might not be with you 
as it is now, had leisure and freedom 
to go in and out when you pleased 
been offered at the age of nineteen.” 

“I can't tell as to that,” said the 
landlord, shrugging his shoulders. 
“But I don’t see that Willy Ham- 
mond is in any especial danger. He 
is a young man with many admirable 
qualities—is social—liberal—generous 
almost to a fault—but has good com- 
mon sense and wit enough, | take it, to 
keep out of harm’s way.” 

A man passing the house at the mo- 
ment, gave Simon Slade an opportun- 
ity to break off a conversation that was 
not, I could see, altogether agreeable. 
As he left me, I arose and stepped into 
the bar-room. Frank, the landlord’s 


son, was behind the bar. He had grown 
considerably in the year—and from a 
rather delicate, innocent-looking boy, 
toa stout, bold lad. His face was 
rounder, and had a gross, sensual ex- 
pression, that showed itself particular 
ly about the mouth. The man Green 
was standing beside the bar talking to 
him, and I noticed that Frank laughed 
heartily at some low, half obscene re 
marks that he was making. In the 
midst of these, Flora, the sister of 
Frank, a really beautiful girl, came in 
to get something from the bar. Green 
spoke to her familiarly, and Flora an 
swered him with a perceptibly height- 
ening color. 

I glanced toward Frank, half expect- 
ing to see an indignant flush on his 
voung face. But no—he looked on 
with a smile! “Ah!” thought I, “have 
the boy’s pure impulses so soon died 
out in this fatal atmosphere? Can he 
bear to see those evil eyes—he knows 
they are evil—rest upon the face of his 
sister? or to hear those lips, only a mo 
ment since polluted with vile words, 
address her with the familiarity of a 
friend?” 

“Fine girl, that sister of yours 
Frank! Fine girl!” said Green, after 
Flora had withdrawn—speaking of her 
with about as much respect in his 
voice as if he were praising a fleet race: 
or favorite hound 

lhe boy smiled with a pleased air 

“T must try and find her a good hus 
band, Frank. I wonder if she wouldn't 
have me?” 

“You'd better ask her,” said the bo 
laughing. 

“T would, if I thought there was a1 
chance for me.” 

“Nothing like trying. Faint heart 
never won fair lady,” returned Frank, 
more with the air of a man than a bo 
How fast he was growing old! 

“A banter, by George!”’ exclaim 
Green, slapping his hands toget! 
“You're a great boy, Frank! a gr 
boy! I shall have to talk to your fath 
about you. Coming on too fast. Ha 
to be put back in your lessons—h«e 

And Green winked at the boy, a1 
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shook his finger at him. Frank laughed 
la pl ased Way, as he replied: 

“I guess I'll do.’ 

‘| guess you will,” said Green, as, 
satished with his colloquy, he turned 
ff and left the bar-room. 

‘‘Have something to drink, sir?” in- 
juired rank, addressing me in a bold, 
Iree Way 

| shook my head. 

‘Here's a newspaper,’ he added. 

| took the paper and sat down—not 

» read, but to observe. Two or three 
men soon came in, and spoke in a very 
familiar way to frank, who was pres- 
ently busy setting out the liquors they 
had called for. ‘heir conversation, in- 
terlarded with much that was profane 
ind vulgar, was of horses, horse-ra« 

gunning, and the like, to all of 
lich the young bar-keeper lent an at 
tentive ear, putting in a word now and 

en, and showing an intelligence in 

h matters quite beyond his age. In 
the midst thereof, Mr. Slade made his 
appearance. His presence caused a 
e in Frank, who retired 
among the men, a step 

two outside of the bar, and did not 
make a remark while his father re- 
was plain from this, that 
Mr. Slade was not only aware of 

rank’s dangerous precocity, but had 
lready marked his forwardness by re- 


marked chan 


ym his plac 


mained. 


nine. 
So far, all that 1 had seen and heard 
pressed me unfavorably, notwith- 
standing the declaration of Simon 
Slade that everything about the “Sickle 
| Sheaf” was coming on “first-rate,” 
that he was “perfectly satisfied” 
his experiment. Why, even if the 
had gained, in money, fifty thou- 
dollars by tavern-keeping in a 
he had lost a jewel in the inno- 
of his boy that was beyond all 
ation. ‘Perfectly satisfied?’ Im- 
ible! He was not perfectly satis- 
How could he be? The look 
wn upon Frank when he entered 
bar-room, and saw him “hale fel- 
vell met,”’ with three or four idle, 
ine drinking customers, contra- 


nat assertion 
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\iter supper, | took a seat in the 
bar-room, to see how life moved on in 
that place of rendezvous for the sur- 
face-population of Cedarville. Interest 
enough in the characters I had met 
there a year before remained for me to 
choose this way of spending the time, 
instead of visiting at the house of a 
gentleman who had kindly invited me 
to pass an evening with his family. 

Che bar-room custom, I soon found, 
had largely increased in a year. It now 
required, for a good part of the time, 
the active services of both the landlord 
ind his son to meet the calls for liquor. 
What pained me most, was to see the 
large number of lads and young men 
who came in to lounge and drink; and 
there was scarcely one of them whose 
face did not show marks of sensuality, 
or whose language was not marred by 
obscenity, profanity, or vulgar slang. 
lhe subjects of conversation were va- 
ried enough, though politics was the 
most prominent. In regard to politics, 
| heard nothing in the least instructive; 
but only abuse of individuals and dog- 
matism on public measures. They were 
all exceedingly confident in assertion; 
but I listened in vain for exposition, or 
even for demonstrative facts. He who 
asseverated in the most positive man- 
ner, and swore the hardest, carried the 
day in the petty contests. 

| noticed, early in the evening, and 
at a time when all the inmates of the 
room were in the best possible humor 
with themselves, the entrance of an 
elderly man, on whose face I instantly 
read a deep concern. It was one of 
those mild yet strongly marked faces, 
that strike you ata glance. The fore- 
head was broad, the eyes large and far 
back in their sockets, the lips full but 
firm. You saw evidences of a strong, 
but well-balanced character. As he 
came in, I noticed a look of intelli- 
gence pass from one to another; and 
then the eyes of two or three were 
fixed upon a young man who was 
seated not far from me, with his back 
to the entrance, playing at dominoes. 
He had a glass of ale by his side. The 
Id man searched about the room for 
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some moments before his glance 
rested upon the individual | have men- 
tioned. My eyes were full upon his 
face, as he advanced toward him, yet 
unseen. Upon it was not a sign of an 
gry excitement, but a most touching 
sorrow. 

“Edward!” he said, as he laid his 
hand gently on the young man’s shoul- 
der. The iatter started at the voice, 
and crimsoned deeply. A few mo- 
ments he sat irresolute. 

“Edward, my son!” It would have 
been a cold, hard heart indeed that 
softened not under the melting tender- 
ness of these tones. The call was irre- 
sistible, and obedience a necessity. The 
powers of evil had, yet, too feeble a 
grasp on the young man’s heart to 
hold him in thrall. Rising with a half- 
reluctant manner, and with a shame- 
facedness that it was impossible to con- 
ceal, he retired as quietly as possible. 
The notice of only a few in the bar 
room was attracted by the incident. 

“T can tell you what,” I heard the in- 
dividual, with whom the young man 
had been playing at dominoes, remark 
—himself not twenty years of age—‘if 
my old man were to make a fool of 
himself in this way—sneaking around 
after me in bar-rooms—he'd get only 
his trouble for his pains. I’d like to see 
him try it, though! There'd be a nice 
time of it, I guess. Wouldn't I creep 
off with him, as meek as a lamb! Ho! 
ho!” 

“Who is that old gentleman who 
came in just now?” I inquired of the 
person who thus commented on the in- 
cident which had just occurred. 

“Mr. Hargrove is his name.” 

“And that was his son?” 

“Yes; and I’m only sorry he doesn’t 
possess a little more spirit.” 

“How old is he?” 

“About twenty.” 

“Not of legal age, then?” 

“He’s old enough to be his own 
master.” 

“The law says differently,” I sug 
gested. 


In answer, the young man cursed 


the law, snapping his fingers in its 
imaginary face as he did so. 

“At least you will admit,” said I, 
“that Edward Hargrove, in the use of 
a liberty to go where he pleases, and 
do what he pleases, exhibits but small 
discretion.” 

“T will admit no such thing. What 
harm is there, | would like to know, 11 
a social little game such as we wer 
playing? There were no stakes—w 
were not gambling.” 

| pointed to the half-emptied glass 
of ale left by young Hargrove. 

“Oh! oh!” half sneered, half laugh: 
a man, twice the age of the one I| ha 
addressed, who sat near by, listening t 
our conversation. | looked at him 
a moment, and then said: 

“The great danger lies there, wit 
out doubt. If it were only a glass 
ale and a game of dominoes—but 
doesn't stop there, and well the young 
man’s father knows it.” 

“Perhaps he does,’ was answer 
[ remember him in his younger days 
and a pretty high boy he was. H 
didn't stop at a glass of ale and a gan 
at dominoes; not he! I’ve seen | 
as drunk as a lord many a time; 
many a time at a horse-race, or co 
fight, betting with the bravest. I was 
only a boy, though a pretty old b 
but I can tell you, Hargrove was 
saint.” 

“I wonder not, then, that he is a1 
ious for his son,’’ was my remark. “He 
knows weli the lurking dangers in | 
path he seems inclined to enter.” 

“] don’t see that they have done h 
much harm. He sowed his wild oats 
—then got married, and settled dow: 
into a good substantial citizen. A 
tle too religious and pharisaical, | 
ways thought; but upright in his dea 
ings. He had his pleasures in eat 
lite, as was befitting the season 
youth—why not let his son taste of 
same agreeable fruit? He's wrong, s! 
—wrong! And I’ve said as mu 
Ned. I only wish the boy had sh 
the right spunk this evening, and ¢ 
the old man to go home about 
business.” 
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chimed in the young Chere wa wich of biting con- 

his bad school. “It's what tempt in the 1 as well as the 
old man, in double words « he half-intoxicated man, 

was to come hunting — th: Slade, wh nad himself been 

rather more freely than 

knows better than to do that,” al, was angered beyond self-con 
na way that | > trol. Catching up an empty glass from 
hurled it with all his 


1 j 


at the head of Joe Morgan. 


young man’s charac he counter, he 


He's tried hi [he missive just grazed one of his 


mic 


or twice during the temples, and flew by on its dangerous 
ut found it wouldn't do, course. The quick sharp cry of a 


s is out of his leading cl 
' 


uld startled the air, followed by ex- 
amations of alarm and horror from 
h any many voices 


( 
drink his glass wit 
be a grain the worse for “It’s Joe Morgan’s child!” “He's 

kill her!” ‘Good heavens!” Such 
exclamations that rang 
the room. I was among the 
» reach the spot where a little 
irl, just gliding in through the door, 
Morgan!""—th had been struck on the forehead by the 
of Simon Slade now glass, which h ‘ut a deep gash, and 
he bar-room—"jJust stunned her into insensibility. The 
ff home!” blood flowed instantly from the 
observed the entrance of wound, and covered her face, which 
g 
in emptied glass in his hand. | lifted her from the floor, upon which 
ear had made no improvement in __ she had fallen, Morgan, into whose 
appearance. On the contrary, his very soul the piercing cry of his child 
tl re more worn and tattered; had penetrated, stood by my side, and 
yintenance more sadly marred. grappled his arms around her insen- 


; 


had said to irritate the land sible form, uttering as he did so heart 


He was standing at the presented a shocking appearance. As 


; but Slade’s face was touching moans and lamentations. 
and his eyes glared “What's the matter? Oh, what's 
he poor besotted one, the matter?” It was a woman’s voice, 
he least inclinati speaking in frightened tones. 
- 


“It’s nothing. Just go out, will you, 
} 


l say! And never Ann?” I heard the landlord say. 
here again. I wont But hi fe—it was Mrs. Slade— 
vagabonds as you are _ having heard the shrieks of pain and 
lf you can't keep terror uttered by Morgan’s child, had 
decent, don't intrude come running into the bar-room— 
heeded not his words, but pressed for- 
if decency!” re ward into the little group that stood 
You were a_ around the bleeding girl. 

1a good miller “Run for Doctor Green, Frank,” 
he bargain. But that time’s past she cried in an imperative voice, the 
Decency died out when you § moment her eyes rested on the little 

he pick and facing-ham- one’s bloody face. 
elass and muddler. De Frank came around from behind the 
How you talk! As if it bar, in obedience to the word; but his 
nore decent to sell rum than father gave a partial countermand, and 
. 1e stood still. Upon observing which, 


; 
! 
1 
} 
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his mother repeated the order, even 
more emphatically. 

“Why don’t you jump, you young 
rascal?” exclaimed Harvey Green. 
“The child may be dead before the 
doctor can get here.”’ 

‘rank hesitated no longer, but dis- 
appeared instantly through the door. 

“Poor, poor child!’ almost sobbed 
Mrs. Slade, as she lifted the insensible 
form from my arms. ‘How did it hap- 
pen? Who struck her?” 

“Who? Curse him! Who but Si 
mon Slade?” answered Joe Morgan, 
through his clenched teeth. 

lhe look of anguish, mingled with 
bitter reproach, instantly thrown upon 
the landlord by his wife, can hardly be 
forgotten by any who saw it that 
night. 

“Oh, Simon! Simon! And has it 
come to this already?” What a world 
of bitter memories, and sad forebod- 
ings of evil, did that little sentence ex 
press. “To this already"—Ah! In the 
downward way, how rapidly the steps 
do tread—how fast the progress! 

“Bring me a basin of water, and a 
towel, quickly!’ she now exclaimed. 

The water was brought, and in a lit- 
tle while the face of the child lay pure 
and white as snow against her bosom. 
The wound from which the blood had 
flowed so freely was found on the up- 
per part of the forehead, a little to the 
side, and extending several inches 
back, along the top of the head. As 
soon as the blood stains were wiped 
away, and the effusion partially stop 
ped, Mrs. Slade carried the still insen 
sible body into the next room, whither 
the distressed, and now completely 
sobered, father accompanied her. | 
went with them, but Slade remained 
behind. 

The arrival of the doctor was soon 
followed by the restoration of life to 
the inanimate body. He happened to 
be at home, and came instantly. He 
had just taken the last stitch in the 
wound, which required to be drawn 
tovether, and was applying strips of 
adhesive plaster, when the hurried en- 
trance of some one caused me to look 
up. What an apparition met my eyes! 


\ woman stood in the door, with a 
lace in which maternal anxiety and 
terror blended fearfully. Her counte- 
nance was like ashes—her eyes strain- 
ing wildly—her lips apart, while the 
panting breath almost hissed through 
them. 

‘Joe! Joe! What is it? Where is 
Mary? Is she dead?” were her eager 
inquiries. 

“No, Fanny,” answered Joe Mor- 


gan, starting up from where he was 


actually kneeling by the side of the re 

viving little one, and going quickly to 
his wife. “She’s better now. It’s a bad 
hurt, but the doctor says it’s not dan 

gerous. Poor, dear child!” 

Che pale face of the mother grew 
paler—she gasped—caught for breath 
two or three times—a low shudder ran 
through her frame—and then she la) 
white and pulseless in the arms of her 
husband. As the doctor applied re 
storatives, | had opportunity to not 
more particularly the appearance oi 
Mrs. Morgan. Her person was very 
slender, and her face so attenuated 
that it might almost be called shadowy. 
Her hair, which was a rich chestnut 
brown, with a slight golden lustre, had 
fallen from her comb, and now lay all 
over her neck and bosom in beautiful 
luxuriance. Back from her full tem 
ples it had been smoothed away b 
the hand of Morgan, that all the whi 
moved over her brow and _ temples 
with a caressing motion that I saw was 
unconscious, and which revealed thx 
tenderness of feeling with which, ¢« 
based as he was, he regarded the wife 
of his youth, and the long suffering 
companion of his later and evil days. 
Her dress was plain and coarse, | 
clean and well-fitting; and about 
whole person was an air of neatness 
and taste. She could not now be call 
beautiful; yet in her marred features 
marred by suffering and grief—wé« 
many lineaments of beauty, and mu 
that told of a pure, true woman's 
heart beating in her bosom, Life ca: 
slowly back to the stilled heart, and 
was nearly half an hour before the « 
cle of motion was fully restored. 





Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 


twain, with their child, 

borne in the arms of her 
father, went sadly homeward, leaving 
more than one heart heavier for their 


Chen the 


tenderly 


e of the landlord’s wife on 

n than before. had 

a promptness and human- 

ity that impressed me very favorably. 
lt was plain from her exclamations on 
learning that her husband’s hand in 
flicted the blow that came so near de 
stroying the child’s life, that her faith 
d in the tavern-keeping exper- 

iad never been strong. | had 
inferred as much. Her face, 

| had seen her, wore a 
and I could never for- 
get its expression, nor her 

warning when she di 

rank sipping the dregs from a glass 


room 


She 


times 
troubled look; 
anxious, 


vuice, scovered 


arely, | believe, that wives 
reely to the opening of tav- 

y their husbands; and the deter- 
mination on the part of the latter to do 
i unfrequently attended with 
ynfidence and good feel- 

ng never afterward fully healed. Men 
ok close to the money result; women 

» the moral consequences. I doubt if 
be one dram-seller in ten _ be- 

hom and his wife there exists 

1 understanding—to say noth- 

f genuine affection. And, in the 

al cases, it will generally be 

the wife is as mercenary, or 

the public good, as her hus- 

have known some women to 

but they were 
principles and worse 
hearts. | remember one case, where a 
voman, with a sober, church-going 
opened a dram-shop. The 

isband opposed, remonstrated, beg- 
d, threatened—but all to no pur- 
by working for the 
hing st had earned and saved 
ut three hundred dollars. The love 
money, in the slow process of ac- 
ulation, had been awakened; and, 
ministering to the depraved appe- 
es of men who loved drink and neg 


saw a quicker 


o-shops 
” 1Ops, 
} 


ymen Of Dad 


usband, 


se, lhe wile, 


thir ste 


res, 


+ + ; sale } 
ed eir tamulies. she 
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gold she covet- 
dram-shop was 
the result? 


mode of acquiring the 
ed. And so the 
opened. And what 
Che husband quit 
had no heart for that; for, 
Sabbath day, the hery 
stayed not in his house. 


gan to tipple. 


Was 


roing to church. He 


s 
] 


even on the 
stream was 
Next he be- 
Soon, alas! the subtle 
poison so pervaded his system that 
morbid and then he 
moved along quick-footed in the way 
o ruin. In than three years, I 
hink, from the time the grog-shop 
was opened by was ina 
drunkard’s grave. A year or two more, 
| the pit that was digged*for others 
he hands of the wife, she fell into 
ver breathing an atmos- 
phere poisoned by the fumes of liquor, 
the love of tasting it was gradually 
formed, and she, too, in the end, be- 
ame a slave to the Demon of Drink. 
She died at last, poor as a beggar in 
the Ah! this liquor-selling is 
the way to ruin; and they who open 
the gates, as well as those who enter 
the downward path, alike go to de- 
struction. But this is digressing. 
After Joe Morgan and his wife left 
the “Sickle and Sheaf,” with that gen- 
tle child, who, as | afterward learned, 
had not, for a year or more, laid her 
little head to sleep until her father re- 
turned home—and who, if he stayed 
out beyond a certain hour, would go 
for him, and lead him back, a very 
angel of love and patience—I re-en- 
tered the bar-room to see how life was 
passing there. Not one of all I had 
left in the room remained. The inci- 
dent which had occurred was of so 
painful a nature that no further un- 
alloyed pleasure was to be had there 


desire came; 


t less 
¢ 


his wite, he 


street. 


during the evening, and so each had 
retired. In his little kingdom the land- 
lord sat alone, his head resting on his 
hand, and his face shaded from the 
light. The whole aspect of the man 
was that of one in self-humiliation. As 
raised his and 
toward me. Its ex- 
pression was painful. 

“Rather an unfortunate affair,” 

id h ‘I’m angry with myself, and 


l entered he 
turned his face 


head, 


1i¢ 
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sorry for the poor child. But she'd no 
business here. As for Joe Morgan, it 
would take a saint to bear his tongue 
when once set a-going by liquor. I 
wish he'd stay away from the house. 
Nobody wants his company. Oh, 
dear!” 

The ejaculation, or rather groan, 
that closed the sentence showed how 
little Slade was satisfied with himself, 
notwithstanding this feeble effort at 
self-justification. 

“His thirst for liquor draws him 
hither,” I remarked. “The attraction 
of your bar to his appetite is like that 
of the magnet to the needle. He can- 
not stay away.” 

“He must stay away!” exclaimed 
the landlord, with some vehemence of 
tone, striking his fist upon the table by 
which he sat. “He must stay away! 
There is scarcely an evening that he 
does not ruffle my temper and mar 
good feelings in all the company. Just 
see what he provoked me to do this 
evening. I might have killed the 


child. It makes my blood run cold to 
think of it! Yes, sir—he must stay 
away. If no better can be done, I'll 


hire a man to stand at the door and 
keep him out.” 

“He never troubled you at the mill, 
said |. “No man was required at the 
mill door?” 

“No!” And the landlord gave em- 


phasis to the word by an oath, ejacu- 
lated with a 


heartiness that almost 
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startled me. I had not heard him 
swear before. ‘No; the great trouble 
was to get him and keep him there, 
the good-for-nothing, idle fellow!”’ 

“I’m afraid,” I ventured to suggest, 
“that things don’t go on quite so 
smoothly here as they did at the mill. 
Your customers are of a different 
class.” 

“T don’t know about that; why not?” 
He did not just relish my remark. 

“Between quiet, thrifty, substantial 
farmers, and drinking bar-room loun- 
gers are many degrees of compari- 
son. 

“Excuse me, sir!” Simon Slade el- 
evated his person. “The men who 
visit my bar-room, as a general thing, 
are quite as respectable, moral, and 
substantial as any who came to the 
mill—and I believe more so. The first 
people in the place, sir, are to be found 
here. Judge Lyman and Judge Ham- 
mond; Lawyer Wilks and Doctor 
Maynard; Mr. Grand and Mr. Lee; 
and dozens of others—all our first peo- 
ple. No, sir; you mustn’t judge all by 
vagabonds like Joe Morgan.” 

There was a testy spirit manifested 
that I did not care to provoke. I could 
have met his assertion with facts and 
inferences of a character to startle any 
one occupying his position, who was 
in a calm, reflective state; but to argue 
with him then would have been worse 
than idle; and so I let him talk on un- 
til the excitement occasioned by my 
words died out for want of new fuel. 
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SELF-CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


AUTHOR OF ‘* PRESTON PAPERS.” 


ro It is never too late—nor too early—to begin 
We do not cook rice by talking about 1t.—Chinese 
. ‘The great law of culture is Let each become all that he was created 
of being: expand if possible to his full growth resist all imped ments; cast off all 
especially all noxious adhesions, and show himself at length in his own shape and 


r 
be these what they may. Thomas Carlyle. 


THICAL C TURE. ‘ “Contained within limits”—well, we 
ought all to be content, then, if that is 
what it really means, for we are all to 
mtentment has always seemed to a certain extent limited in our environ- 

me to be a rather lazy sort of virtue, ment. If we do our best to get outside 
keeping its—shall | say?—victims in of our surroundings in any way, but 
he lowlands of mediocre develop- are prevented, the second part of the 
when, without this characteris- definition will apply: “Having the de- 
vering them as with a mantle, sires limited by that which one has;” 

ht have easily risen to the not disposed to repine or grumble. 

f help and been of untold in- Having done our best, we leave with 


_ontentment. 


; 


and service to others. God the rest, without grumbling at 

far we ought to “be con-_ His selection of what is best for us. 
uestion of importance. Contentment, then, may lead us to 
us see what content- liscover continents (or latent talent in 
or it is possible that in others), or it may compel us to sit 
zy virtue” I may have serenely down and “Learn to labor and 
stood its function and to wait’ with as much emphasis on 
its votaries. the waiting as on the laboring. Con- 
ntent comes from th tentment is not to rest “satisfied” short 
O hold togetner), yf doing ur best, our very best, 


the past participle. before accepting as inevitable. what 

as the first definition, ymes into our lives, our homes, our 
tained within limits.’’ This haracters; it is activity itself, so long 
the way fora new meaning tobe as activity accomplishes anything— 
to the word, and I wonder if but it is a something sweet and peace- 
of those who are masquerading ful which follows this striving for oth- 
ontented” are so really, or ifthey er, better, or higher, things—the al- 
ot actually lazy instead, believing most nameless characteristic which 
now do that the words are not’ keeps us sweet and happy and cheerful 
synonvmous. when we have fallen short of our inten- 
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tions, and which makes us “good com- 
pany” in spite of poverty, of trials, 
losses and discouragements of all 
kinds and degrees. 

Why, I know people who have suf- 
fered intensely and yet lived to cheer 
others all the way through life to such 
a degree that it has been said of them, 
“No wonder that they are contented 
and happy! They have everything 
that they want.” Well, they do; but 
so may you by following their simple 
plan of only wanting what you have or 
can get. That is contentment’s crown. 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE. III. 
Through Pain. 


There are those who need the min- 
istry of pain to open the doors and 
windows of their sympathy for others; 
who cannot imagine a thing which 
they have never felt and who have no 
pity for what has never come into their 
own experience. For these pain is a 
great teacher, and the lesson, though 
bitter, very effectual in softening hard 
hearts. 

Others have such a perfect glow of 
health that even the ordinary caution 
to “Keep still, please; Mamma has a 
headache,” is a terrible infliction. They 
need, absolutely need, the very thing 
which nothing but pain itself can give. 
They, too, need to feel the thing at 
whose presence they jeer openly or 
fret secretly. 

Some, too, are so high spirited, hav- 
ing such a superabundance of life, 
such an overflow oi vitality, that pain 
comes only as a reminder that health 
and disease are both in the balance, 
each waiting his turn to command. 
Just a little twinge will do for such, as 
a general thing, but more is sometimes 
supplied. 

Then there are those who would 
never recognize the goodness of God, 
nor see the blessing of health—be- 
cause something else was wished for, 
but denied—were this same health not 
touched now and then with the finger 
of pain. 


And there are many, very many, 
who “have no time” for spiritual de- 
velopment, except when laid upon the 
couch of pain and told to “Stay there; 
you need this time for communion 
with God and yourself. You would 
not take it right out of a busy week— 
but you need it. You are growing 
careless, worried, cross, perhaps, or in 
some way too thoughtless of things 
heavenly, to much absorbed in things 
earthly, and you need more spiritual 
food.” 

Some must endure pain to teach 
them the irrevocable laws of health, 
and through this the higher laws of 
God. Pain to them may mean abste- 
miousness in food, afterward, or tem- 
perance in other lines, which would 
not have occurred to them so long as 
they had no positive reminder of cause 
and effect, no suggestion that 

‘* We shape ourselves the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade.”’ 


So, pain, the messenger, comes to 
us in love, in kindness; as a teacher, a 
physician, or as a tender, tender lover, 
who would have us develop into per- 
fect characters, not as a terrible em- 
bodiment of punishment—always— 
not as an avenger, merely, but to bring 
us back or nearer. Which is it, in your 
case? In mine? These are the ques- 
tions which we must answer individ- 
ually, each conning his own lesson in 
the ministry of pain. 


BODY CULTURE. IV. 
Our Second Necessity: the Bath. 


The bath—our second necessity af- 
ter introduction into this world of life 
and light—has more than one func- 
tion, cleanliness always being given 
first place; but “there are others.” It 
varies in kind and degree as well as 
frequency and length, according as 
needed for one thing or the other— 
as below: 

A bath in warm water is restful, 
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and therefore should be always taken 
at night. Another good reason for 
taking it at night is that it starts the 
perspiration, opens the pores of the 
skin, and therefore leaves you more 
sensitive to the surrounding air, and 
liable to take cold from exposure. By 
going to bed at once you will fallasleep, 
and by morning your body will be 
“normal” again; and the bath which 
would have weakened you for a d 
work, if taken in the morning, has 


ye you great good besides cleaning 


ay’s 


\ cold bath, on the contrary, tends 
) stimulate the body functions, and 
be taken in the morning, when 
the entire being can stand a little ex- 
tra work without any harm. But this 
loes not always mean a plunge into a 
tub of cold water, and but few even 
among strong people can stand the 
sudden shock which this produces. 
If not accustomed to a cold water 
bath, learn slowly. Begin by dipping 
a towel in cold water, half warming it, 
rubbing your body vigorously 
1 that and then with a dry one that 
is not too soft, and dressing as quickly 
as possible. A brief but rapid walk in 
he open air after that, with closed lips 
will give you an appetite for a good 


But you may not be strong enough 


» even endure this! Yes, some peo- 
are too weak for an every day bath 
vater; and for them a friction bath 

s the next best thing. Put a pound of 


salt in as much water as will take it up. 
hen you have what is called a solu- 

mn of salt. Use sea salt if possible. 

You can get a box at nearly any drug 
‘e for ten cents. But if not easily 
tainable, use the very coarsest you 
in find. Let it stand until dissolved, 
our towel or wash- 
lightly wring or 

leeze it, leaving it to dry with as 
| the solution as you can and 
have it “drip.” Use that in the 

rning, before you take your “dip” 
r face and hands in the washbowl. 
1b it all over your body. My, how 


od you will feel—unless it “pricks” 
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too much, drawing the blood too near 
the skin. 

In that case, wet your washcloth in 
clear water, in the morning, then roll 
it in a bowl of dry Indian meal, and do 
your “house-cleaning” with that, be- 


fore you go to your washbowl. Fol- 
low this with a soft towel to brush off 
the meal. 


But some of you may have so sensi- 
tive a skin that even this is too rough 
usage, in 1s Case, use just a coarse 
towel, dry, and not too vigorously. 


Don’t be too harsh with vour skin, for 


you may make it sore and stiff; and it 
should be kept soft, pliable and elastic, 
in order to do its work in the matter of 
perspiration. (By the way, this is one 
of the most healthful operations of the 
entire body, when not caused by 


weakness; as it carries away very 
he useless matter in your sys- 
his gives it the unpleasant 
dor which you all notice, and makes 
it absolutely indispensable that you 
wipe it off. If perspiration is allowed 
to dry into your skin, it stops the 
pores, hinders circulation and diges- 
tion and takes away your strength.) 
Sick people sometimes have to have 
baths in which salt and alcohol have 
been added to the water, the salt for 
its stimulating qualities, the alcohol for 
that and to toughen the skin—so con- 


. ; . red nalki he clk: 
Stantiy Deing covered, Making the Skin 


Others, who cannot eat enough food 
for proper nourishment, have to be 
bathed in milk, vaseline, or sweet oil, 
all of which afford some nourishment 

so if any of you are specially deli- 
cate (Oh, vou, that effervesce with ex- 
cessive vitality, need not laugh! . You 
may not always be as robust as you are 
now) you can “feed” your tissues in 


by may be 


C . blal 
just splendid! And if taken as soon as 


you are out of bed, and accompanied 
by some deep breathing exercises, 
le 


some (not too fast) arm, leg and body 
movements, it will almost make yo: 


' Tt 


over new laken in this way, too, it 
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is a good preventative against colds. 
Make a note of this, for this kind of a 
bath “braces” you up wonderfully. 

Then comes the sun bath! Oh, my! 
People who have never taken a sun 
bath, through big sunny windows, 
don’t know what a luxury they have 
missed. These are good for all, but 
especially beneficial to growing boys 
and girls and for invalids—but if you 
expect to do any work after one of 
them you will have to look out, for 
they are better than chloral to make 
you sleep! 

A few more general hints and we 
will leave this topic: 

1. Avoid the use of too much soap 
in the bath. Its alkali makes the skin 
dry and cracks it. 

2. Pure, white castile soap is one of 
the very best. Most of the “fancy” 
soaps are made of impure matter, then 
perfumed to take away the disagree- 
able odor. 

3. A bag raade of cheese cloth and 
filled with wheat bran, Indian meal, 
and oat meal, in equal parts is a de- 
lightful addition to the water for the 
“all over bath.” Drained and dried it 
will serve several times. 

4. No water bath should be taken 
within an hour and a half after eating. 
It hinders digestion, causes headache, 
and may lead to other troubles. 

5. Too frequent bathing is weak- 
ening. Twice a week in water is 
enough for cleanliness, ordinarily ; and 
one of these should be of warm water, 
with soap—the latter not being a nec- 
essary adjunct to the daily bath, even 
of the hands, unless you are engaged 
in specially dirty work. 

6. Soaking the hands in warm (not 
hot) water is about the only way to 
“clean out all the corners” and should 
be done two or three times a week, or 
oftener. 

7. A warm foot bath, increasing the 
temperature of the water until it is hot, 
is very restful. (Salt and mustard 


added will sometimes cure even severe 
cases of headache). 

8. Face, neck, ears, arms, armpits, 
should be bathed daily. 


feet, crc... 
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g. No swimming when too tired; 
nor too long, too often, when it 1s too 
cold, or when you are not in “good 
condition.” Bar these exceptions 
women and girls should swim as eas- 
ily (perhaps not as often) as their hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers. 

10. No exposure to cold after a 
warm bath, until recovery from its ef- 
fect is sure. 

11. Bathing is to be 
ciously and with reference to 
things as well as cleanliness 

12. Observe the effect of each kind 
of bath, and note the details, so that 
you will learn just what is suited to 
you, at different times and under dif- 
ferent conditions. 


judi- 


other 


done 


PRACTICAL CHILD STUDY. II. 


(For the Arthur’s Mothers’ Clubs.) 
Inquiries. 


What do you know of your chil- 
dren’s general characteristics? Are 
they mainly in the right direction, or 
do some of them tend downward? 
Which predominate among them 
all? Is any child better than the rest? 
Worse? Why, in either case? How do 
they compare physically (a) with each 
other; (b) with other children of their 
ages; (c) with your ideal? If “short” 
what can do to help make up 
their natural deficiencies?’ If ahead, 
low do you account for it, and what 
sits general effect upon them, and: 
apon their companions in school and 
elsewhere? (Remember, that it is not 
always the 


you 


“smart” child who is the 
greatest favorite, nor the most agree- 
able, nor the one who will pull stead 
ily for the longest time, in all dire 
tions, or even in any). Are any 0! 
them near sighted? Far sighted? Have 
any of them astigmatism? Are any 0! 
them weak, anywhere? Especial! 
strong? Crippled, or do they in an 
way require especially tender car 

Are they nervous, sluggish, or what 

their temperament, and in what way 

this a guiding post for voutotrain thet 
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\re they fretful, patient, sullen, 
vengeful, malicious, studious, beyond 
the ordinary? How do they stand in 
regard to restraint by you, or by oth- 
ers in authority? 

bring your inquiries to our Moth- 
Club, your help, suggestions, crit- 


Impertinent Children. 
ing children of this class, 


ll th s possible regarding the 

heredity on your own side of 

and the other—that you 

vy whether he was born im 

acquired impertinence, or 
pertinence thrust upon him 
the trait is inherited, study, 

ral trend 
(It may be mere vain 
ulness, vanity, a desire t 


ct (1) on himself—I may be 
in the sex of the average of 
this line!—(2) on his asso 

on his mother! (I’ve no 


dregs of your “old 
hat is, what causes it 
ome to the surface, for if hereditary 
is the cause of its being 
Are the offenses committed 
lic or private: 
Study his home environment, as 
his position in your family (6 
eatment of other members, and (c) 
her members of the family (qd), 
treatment of each other. 
h depends upon all these 


\merica inherits some traits 
Revolutionary ancestry, in 
of ambition, independence, 
Any of these, gone to seed, 
develop into impertinence in 
ildhood, with but very little encour 
ment—and most of us can furnish 

e encouragement! 
Possibly, also, the present tenden 
es of teaching, at home, school and 
irch, do not greatly foster the spirit 
reverence. We are not by naturé 
man-worshiping people. Power, 


money, and place, do not much appeal 
to us. And by parity of reasoning our 
children have not the attitude of hu- 
mility in large degree. They detect 
our human frailties and are (ignorantly 
or viciously) impertinent! 
1. If there are extenuating circum- 
“give the prisoner the bene- 
fit of the doubt,’ but do not let the 
habit in the child become chronic. 
You have a responsibility, even as to 
his manners! 
2. If you are in any degree to blame 
or his attacks, be perfectly frank in 
It need not lower your dignity—or 
if it does you can “hitch” it up again! 
to say: “Harold, I was thoughtless 
n my expression, or act, and am sor- 
it resulted in rudeness on your 
part. You should have set me a bet- 
ter example, but I beg your pardon.” 
(He is entitled to an apology, if he has 
been given a wrong turn by his 
mother, his exemplar!) Then be care- 
ful not to provoke impertinence 
3. If the offenses are committed ig- 
norantly, practical instruction in ev- 
It 
is never out of place—and will often 
prove the old adage true about the 
ounce of prevention 


+ ++ 


eryv-day etiquette is indispensable. 


Associates vary so! Look out for the 
manners of your children’s associates. 
What is “good form” where you and 
I were trained may be an unknown 
quality in the children we are study- 
ing, and studying to help, not merely 
for scientific analysis or dia is! 
Lon’t forget that. 

If the fault is not thro 

. but mere thoug 
great harm might come from censure. 
\ general talk on courtesy (with con- 
Stant practice of the same) is an object 
carries more force to the 
1 than volumes of sermons, 
or hours of lectures on the subject: a 
well-selected story, extract, or poem, 
read or told in the close confidence of 
the twilight or bedtime hour, will gen- 
erally be found sufficient: but 


1], “19] te, 9 
lly, alk 


ugh igno- 
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itlessness, 
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square inc 
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5. li, on the other hand, it is done to 
dety rules and authority, positive 
knowledge of the individual must pre- 
cede definite action, which should be 
(a) kind (0), firm (c), continuous, until 
the habit is held in check. With- 
drawal of some personal right or priv- 
ilege, accorded only to those who have 
shown themselves “good citizens,” in 
the family may be necessary for a time. 
But look out that inducements to im 
pertinence are not held out! Stop up 
the opportunity cracks—for such an 
individual! 

6. If done merely to test the powers 
(or prowess!) of the presiding genius 
of the home, use diplomacy in meet- 
ing the pitfallsk—with superior wis- 
dom, such as your years, education, 
and position, presupposes. Use your 
tact and keep plenty of it on hand! It 
is one of the best “emergency reme- 
dies” with which 1 am acquainted, 
even for home use. 

7. If the spirit which prompted the 
action, or word, or look—tor a look 
sometimes carries more real imperti- 
nence in its train than a wagon load of 
words—is likely to die out naturally, 
because of the general “atmosphere” 
which surrounds it, making its life 
necessarily ephemeral, little notice of 
it need be taken; but if it is likely to 
ulcerate, incision is necessary, and 
should be prompt, decisive, and thor- 
ough, but not cold, unfeeling, nor me- 
chanical. Be guided largely by the 
“bill of particulars.” 

8. If the impertinence is public, and 
of such a nature as to call for public 
recognition, be especially careful not 
method of treatment that 
will do more harm than good. Public 
reproot or other punishment—as a 
rule—hardens the one receiving it and 
may prejudice the others. Yet there 
may be times when a quiet dignified 
assertion of what is due becomes es- 
sential to the best good of the family 

Such cases are very rare and therein 
lies the strength of this treatment. 
When used at all, it should be done in 
such a way as to command the respect 
and sympathy of all present. This can- 
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not be accomplished through sarcasm, 
vituperation, threats, nor an evident 
desire to triumph. Look out for your 
manner in this kind. Pri- 
vate conversation may show unsus- 
pected feeling on the part of the trans- 


cases Ol 


gressor. 

g. If a careful study of the child’s 
environment reveals the fact that you 
unconsciously encourage more tree 
dom of speech than you desire; that 
delicacy of speech and action is not 
hereditary; that what to your well- 
trained observation and judgment is 
out of character in childhood as a part 
of his family life—then your mission 
ary work begins, for every true mother 
is a home missionary 

This part of your work cannot be 
done at arm’s length, nor by gather- 
ing your robes about you with an “] 
am holier than thou” air—but you may 
take care that your conduct and con- 
versation are punctilious t 
although always very frien¢ 

lake your impertinent child with 
you boating, walking, riding, fishing, 
to church, to entertainments, to make 
‘alls where the appointments and 
manners tend toward real refinement 

Provide him with papers, 

will elevate his 
and his attitude will become 


a degree, 


) 
1] 
hi 


V. 


' 
bi IOKS, 


thought, 


‘ - 5 | 
deferential 


a) ’? 7 
pictures, “‘tools’’ that 
} 
J 


Show that you are his friend, as well 

is mother, anxious to do him life-long 

and the impertinent child be 

boy, heart and soul, lan 
ary 


and all 


your 


manners 


HOLD HINTS 


Help—Il1 


n the household drudge 
hts, and many of them, which 


pound to respect, 


yoursel 
“Nagging” just ! 
kitchen as in any part of the hous 
Nindly criticism, without fawning 
indispensable, but y 


should always make all possible al 


sometimes 
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rtcomings in your help 


xpect it of them, for you. 


millennium dawns, do not 


too much of humanity in your 


ids. Human perfection has scarcely 


taken ri 
ind par! 
n 


of 
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I, 


, 
tne ft 
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p downward 


n the 
those 


vet ft 


and 


drawing-room 
things grow 
sometimes. 


[ry using a little patience, when the 
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you 


nath 


uttin 


dh 


g word comes to your 
be surprised at the re 


n) 


ne with the same cour- 
demand. Walk not in the 
the faultfinder, linger not 


wavy of the scold, and be not 


at the temple of 


best 


whatever will | 
” you are 


e 
trainin 
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not merely for to-day nor 


f improvement, and a 
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for all time. 
your in all 


prac 


domestics 


be to give them just such 
to 
t to be kept where they 


at odd moments. if 


read, not 


read, they can at least enjoy 


t 


have as contrasted wit 


aid which you long for in y 
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and tl 


the domestic may 
rn to read 


Cl 


pictures, and you cannot 
ifference in influence that 
h such 
in too many of the daily 
scattered broadcast. 
ttle gentle encour 


‘l am greater than 
be in- 
Can you im- 
ife would be if shut 
mpamionship of books 

lhink, then, of what 

your help must be, 
from much of the best 


your help will be 


investments to pay a 
as possible the 


11T 
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fancy paints as the 
is fit to live with the 

ur 
1 tidy dress, in your 


mor your profession 


loration for neatness by buttoning 


as 
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your shoes, taking out your curl pa- 
pers (if you ever wear them) and at- 
tending to all the minor parts of your 
toilet before leaving the privacy of 
your room. Your appearance will, in 
a large measure, give the cue to what 
the maid thinks you will 
her. 


tolerate in 
If you “snap” out a request or a re- 
pr OT, 


get 
l 


what do you reasonably expect 
to in return? Patient endurance, 
nd silent acquiescence? You must 
lave a prize at your beck and call. 
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THE STAY -AT-HOMES. 
By John Sid Stoddard. 

\s the vacation season approaches, 
much is being said and written on 
and of spending it, 
whether in untry, among the 
mountains, or some 
other fashionable watering place. Of 
advice-man 1 
black list 


ney 


Ways means 
the Cf 


+ 


at seaside, 
course tl er-present 
h his usual 

“Vacation Don'ts.” 
For those of us who belong to the 
order of ‘“Stay-at-homes,” these things 
have but e interest. Circumstances 
have hedged around with responsi- 
bilities and duties which prevent us 
joining outward-bound 
lo us 
is not ““‘Where shall we 
‘How can we make the best o 


1 as we find it?” 
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us 
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pi pent. the 
question gor 
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Situatior 
Let 


us face the music, turn philoso- 
phers, and find the bright side of the 
Other thing 
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giving us a pleasant vacation regard- 
f environment 
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Therefore let contentment be the 
“home-guards’” watchword. 

Let us see our friends off at wharf or 
station and share their experiences 
through their letters and when they re- 
turn (unless their stories are too fishy) 
listen without a jot of envy. 

Let us take life easily. Banish care 
and anxious thought. These always 
claim more victims than labor 

Let us give the matters of diet and 
dress special attention. Eat plenty of 
fruit and vegetables, avoiding meats 
and heavy or rich foods, as a general 
rule. Let the diet be nourishing and 
agreeable. Let the clothing be light, 
loose and frequently changed. In a 
word, keep comfortable. Then, “when 
the swallows homeward fly,” we shall 
compare favorably with our more 
fortunate friends, who have been rest- 
ing if not rusting out of town. 






LAUGH A LITTLE BIT. 






Here's a motto just your fit 

Laugh a little bit. 

When you think you're trouble hit, 
Laugh a little bit. 

Look misfortune in the face, 

Brave the beldam’s rude grimace; 
[len to one ‘twill yield its place, 

If you have the wit and grit 

Just to laugh a little bit. 
























Cherish this as sacred writ 
Laugh a little bit. 
Keep it with you, sample it 
Laugh a little bit. 
Little ills will sure betide you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you; 
Men may mock and fame deride you, 
But vou'll mind them not a whit 
If vou laugh a little bit. 

Jowa NS A ( /s 


HANGING THE CURTAINS 


\ Pantomime. 


By the Author of “Preston Papers.” 


Dramatis Persona. 
Mr. Howard, Mrs. Howard 
“i © f Bert Howard, Clara Bell 
© = | Jennie Howard, (sister of Mrs 
<= ) Fred Howard Howard 
; 5 | Frank Howard, Domestics 


First Scene. 


Family sitting room—piano or or- 
gan in background of stage; two win 
dows (only one if more convenient) at 
back wall, without shades or dtapery; 
center table in foreground, with lamp, 
or bouquet in vase; books, newspapers, 
etc. 

Mr. Howard reads newspaper, or 
looks over account book, side face to 
audience, oblivious of all else. 

Bert and Clara practicing ‘Yankee 
Doodle” or some other simple and 
familiar air at the piano. 


Mrs. Howard at side of center table, 
opposite Mr. Howard; darning stock 
ings, sewing on buttons, or knitting. 

Fred at left front, busy with slate 
and arithmetic. 

Krank, at opposite end of stage, 
little further back, playing with dog 
cat, top, ball or marbles. 

Occasionally Mr. H. rattles his pa 
per or moves his account book, 
looks up to see Mrs. Howard, wl 
speaks apparently (but not really 
then buries himself in his work 

Bell rings. Enter servant with larg 
package which he (or she) hands 
Mrs. Howard, who opens it to fi 
new curtains (or shades) with poles 
other “fixtures” following in separat 
package. As she unties the strir 
and opens the paper, all leave the 
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and crowd about 
he new curtains, examining them with 

excitement, crowding 
far as politeness permits, 
Howard, attention 
on his own affairs ex 


ther yccupations 
ood natures 
each other as 


xcept Mr 


emains riveted 


whose 


ept when appealed to in dumb show 


lren 
The whole to occupy not mort 
minutes 


7 hy] 
wile Or chil 


than 


econd Scene. 


d, minus coat, is receiv- 
lder from hands of domes- 

“grouped” easily about 
curtains, hammer, 
s, etc., all watching Mr. 


at various points trying 


yvitn 


he ladder carefully in 
the windows, fastens it 
straightens up and mops 
ff his perspiring (?) forehead; tries 
ler, by shaking it vigorously, when 
it; wipes his face again 
frowns at the crowd, all of whom 
iugh at him, some holding their sides, 
hers with mouth wide open and head 
wn back, one or two with quietly 
] 


berately, 


fallas o ‘ 
auisS, Tesets 


ad 


smiles 

lle mounts the ladder; sits on top 
p to wipe his face again; Bert hands 
fixtures, the domestic 


he hammer, while Frank 


ppresse 


one of the 


tne tacks 
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Mrs. H—holds the curtains expect- 
antly, Fred, Bert, Jennie and Clara, of- 
fering their services as occasion de- 
mands. 

One fixture is screwed to place with- 
out much trouble, but the next is put 
first too high, then too low, and the 
family as a family and as individuals 
stand off and eye both critically, Mr. 
H{1— coming down from the ladder for 
the purpose. 

\s he reascends the ladder he holds 
the fixture in place and turns to 
watch their gestures and facial expres- 
sion as to its proper height, they tell- 
ing him by signs when it is “out of 
straight;” he finally satisfies them and 
himself and fastens it. 

Mrs. H— then hands him the cur- 
tains; he essays to hang or drape them, 
but finds the fixtures too far apart. 
(sets angryand throws them down,and 
descends the ladder. Resumes his 
seat at the table, sullenly, after first 
putting on his coat. 

Mrs. H— moves a box in front of 
the other window, puts a chair on it, 
Bert and Fred hold while she 
quietly and quickly, without any “fuss 
and feathers,” fastens the fixtures and 
curtains for that window, 


proceeds in the same way with 


which 


hangs the 
then 
the other. 

Note In ord make the latter part effec- 
tive by way of contrast it may be necessary to 


have the wal prepared Author 
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V. THe First YEARS OF 


Many a river finds its home in the 
sea through a delta of several outlets. 
The stream of Froebel’s life has now 
passed its delta, and enters the broad 
sea Of his educational work. He has 
been embryo forester, secretary, engi- 
neer, architect. Now he becomes 
teacher, of himself and others. 

His first instruction and _ school 
keeping had to do with a class of from 
thirty to forty boys, between the ages 
of nine and eleven years. He met them 
not as little enemies who had to be 
subdued and led along a submissive 
path, but as co-workers in school life 
teacher and class alike under the con 
trol of higher law. 

In his pupils, his own nature found 
its complement. His class was some 
thing living and responsive; it would 
show from day to dav the traces of his 


influence. Here was a real opportu 
nity to work upon humanity for its bet 
terment. There must, however, have 


been moments when the slowness of 
even his children’s development 
seemed like rigidity, and as if the 
teacher were anything but a potter at 
his wheel. Still, he could write to his 
brother: “It seems to me as if I had 
found something not known, and yet 
long desired, long missed; as if | had 
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at last found my native element.” A ‘0! 
vears afterward, looking back, 
wrote: “I was like a fish in wate 


bird in the air.” 

The subjects Froebel taught wer 
arithmetic, drawing, geography 
the German language. As _ Holn 
said of his own varied teaching work 
at Harvard, Froebel occupied not 4 














air but a settee. He does not begin 
i$ a narrow specialist—tnough, to be 
ire, the true specialist never is nar 
yw lle was interested in all these 
ibjects. We shall see later how his 
ther broadened, while at 


St 


he gained a growing 
ling of the unity comprehending all. 
Che school had a court and garden 


all good \00ls ought to have. The 
ays and exercises of the children 
ere shared by the teachers. Then, 


», the teachers accompanied the chil 
en on wall the neighborhood. As 


aid in geography, Iroebel used 


se trips to familiarize his pupils 
h the features of the surrounding 
intry; and had them represent on 
me smooth ground the positions and 
irses of hills, stream or road. Upon 


return to class,teacher and scholars to 
her sketched on a blackboard lying 
izontally what before they had done 

ie open. Then each child drew his 

e map of the scene. In this way 
geography was made a study of reali 
and not of mere uninterpreted col 

| maps. To read Froebel’s state 

nt of this work is like reading the 
face of the most modern text books 
geography The child, he affirms, 
know what is near him before he 
idies the distant. His own pupils, he 
were as much at home in the vi- 

ty of the city as in their own rooms, 
noticed quickly and promptly all 
features of the surface of their dis- 
They had thus an informed im- 
nation which could visit unseen 


vebel was happy and successful in 
vork. But his own nature called 
rf lent larger than that he 
cht obtainable in this model 
ol at Frankfort. Froebel’s mind 
rsted for general principles which 
ght be the spring of his particular 
efforts. He felt that he needed to 
more of nature and of himself 
re he could see these principles 
So, upon request he was re- 
from his engagement, and was 

» seek the training he wanted. 
circumstances that he did not 
were to teach him. Some time 
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previous he had given instruction to 
tnree boys. They were now in need 
of a tutor l'roebel was the one most 
wished for. He was very reluctant to 
assume this new change at once; but 
he deemed it his duty, and so he un- 
dertook the work. ‘Two stipulations, 
however, were made: he must be al- 
lowed to live with his pupils in the 
country; and he must be given com- 
plete control over them. Chis work 
he began in July, 1807. “I was now,” 
he says, “twenty five vears old, but 
my development was that of one sev- 
eral years younger. Nor could | feel 
myself so old.” 

[rue to his instinct, roebel is not 
content with mere formal instruction. 
He is after its innermost meaning. 
inus early he strikes a keynote of all 
his subsequent thinking and doing. It 
is the note of true self-assertion, self- 
de velopment. lo live one’s self, he 
felt, was the true education. But now 
comes the difficulty of working this 
sentiment into practical instruction. 
Froebel begins at the insight Prestaloz- 
zi had given. The child is in the 
midst of a world of objects which he 
must learn to know, to react upon and 
to shape according to his will. Here 
is Opportunity for all sorts of nature 
work, and for the language which de- 
scribes it. But this may become one- 
sided. For all human thirst, nature, 
without man and his work, is an empty 
vessel. Socrates was largely right 
when he responded to a young 
companion who laughed at him for 
being like a stranger when in the 
country: “You must have patience 
with me, for I love knowledge; and 
the trees and fields do not teach 
me, but the men in the city.” And 
Froebel, leaving his one-sided, Rous- 
seau-like views of nature, gains a 
wider view, which takes in the institu- 

tional life of humanity. The ideals of 
civilization must furnish the educa 
tional goal. 


So Froebel, in his thinking, next 


sought to make everything clear 
through man. Here again was 
danger of one-sidedness Outer 


nature was now near becoming 
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but a symbol, expressive of men’s 
moods and movements. lroebel 
had a renewed philosophic desire—a 
dominant trait of him throughout life 
—for unity. The very word seems to 
have a soothing effect upon him; and 
he begins to grow trustfully deaf to the 
discords of antagonism that for most of 
us clang so insistently in this world ot 
ours. 

But Froebel’s philosophy is as yet 
only a feeling. He had three active 
boys to bring up. This saved him from 
theoretic dreaming. He tried a garden 
as a means of education. In addition 
to the healthful bodily activity in 
volved, the intellect and heart grew 
with its tending. There was the min 
ute knowledge the children gained of 
plants; and the joy that came of giving 
flowers and fruit—something they had 
helped produce—to parents or teacher. 

Froebel does not ignore a child’s 
gifts. The child in his sphere would 
like to be a little benefactor; and 
it furthers his development if the 
older people about him show due 
apnreciation. Especially is this true if 
the gifts be some little product of his 
skill or fancy. The thing made is the 
best expression of his power; and the 
giving it to another, of his love and of 
his sense of unity with others. 

As in the Frankfort school Froebel 
had found the representation in sand or 
on paper helpful in his geography 
teaching, so, with his three boys, draw- 
ing and simple modeling were his 
greatest aids. Hand and mind were 
busied in this work. 

Soon Froebel became convinced that 
both his pupils and himself needed to 
come in touch with a wider life. He 
himself needed training. His views 
were not clear, nor his aims settled. He 
gains permission to take his boys to 
Pestalozzi, head of the famous Insti- 
tute at Yverdun. siere for two years 
they lived the life of the place, enter- 
ing into all the routine of work and 
play. Froebel was here, as he ex- 
pressed it, both educator and pupil. He 
put himself at school on all subjects, 
“in numbers, form, singing, reading, 
drawing, language, geography, natural 
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science, dead languages, etc.” He 
learned much from the plays of the 
boys. These were held in the free ai 
Their joyous activity strengthened 
mind and body. Generous rivalry 
and leadership made the spirit vigor 
ous. In fact, in these plays and in what 
was connected with them, lroebel saw 
the chief source of the moral strengt 
of the place. In this connection it 
interesting to look some ten years 
ahead and to note perhaps a trace of 
the influence of these games appearing 
in Froebel’s school at Keilhau. We 
may take this glimpse through the a 
count given* by George Ebers, w! 
once went to school under Froeb« 
Speaking of Froebel and his fellow 
teachers, Ebers says: “Earnest men 
and lovers of childhood, they used t 
simplest forms of our daily life, at wor! 
or play, as opportunities for carrying 
out their principles; even the miniatur: 
batttles we fought on summer evenings 
on the crest of some wooded height 
were made to bear a moral, for 
awakening of the intelligence, prepar: 
tory to a higher instruction, weigh: 
more seriously under the Froebel sys 
tem than the success of a mere prodig 
of learning.” 

But to return to the Institute 
Yverdun. Froebel felt a lack in all 
learning. He missed the satisfact 
he believed a rightly followed curri: 
lum should give. There was wanting 
the human insight and the correlatior 
of the various studies with iaeal hu 
life. He talked with Pestalozzi; but t 
did little other than make more defi: 
his dissatisfaction. Perhaps he did « 
know how to express clearly his 
rest; and probably Pestalozzi could 
have comprehended it had it beer 
worded. Froebel was roping to 
his own standpoint, and until that 
found none other could give satisfying 
outlook. He decided to leave the |: 
stitute. Nevertheless, association 
Pestalozzi had done much for him. 
inner life had been enriched 
strengthened by contact with the 
erous and loving master. Th 


*In the ‘“‘Forum,’’ August, 1893 
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ears at Yverdun were directive and 
inspiring. 

Froebel returned with his pupils to 
Frankfort in 1810, and remained their 
tutor until July of the following year. 
Then he went to Goettingen Univer 
sity, still seeking wider preparation tor 

is calling. He had the divine rest 
essness of genius impelling him 
through questionings and doubts and 
nrest toward peace and stability. “a 
ound I needed several months,” he 
ays, “to right myself, to bring my in 
er and outer being, my thought and 

‘tion into harmony.” He had a far 
juest intellectually. It was no less than 
to find how to place mankind as a 

hole in and outside of me.”’ He was 

d to a study of the eastern languages 

the earliest expression of the life of 
men: and with characteristic ardor set 
to work at studying Hebrew and Ara 
ic, with aspirations, too, for the In 
ian and Persian tongues; while Greek, 
e says, also allured him because of its 
illness and order. All this linguistic 
tudy was to be the key to a satisfa 

ry comprehension of man and his 
lestiny. But his own growth carried 

m to this comprehension more speed 
a ; 


an the many tongues; and thes 





were largely given up—crowded out, 
and perhaps rightly, by other studies 
which seemed wiser interpreters of the 
riddle of existence. At his student 
work, Froebel felt free and happy 
“I was cheerful,” he says, “ and peace 
reigned within and without me. As | 
lived alone through tne day, | walked 
late in the afternoon in order to be 
greeted by the light friendly rays ot 
the sinking sun. I walked until nearly 
midnight in the beautiful suburbs of 
Goettingen, in oruer to strengthen 
body and mind. The heaven lit with 
stars accorded with my feelings. So 
the summer half-year had flown and 
MichaelmaseDay had come. My self 
development led me away from my 
study of languages to natural objects. 
My desire of studying nature in her 
first phenomena and elements again 
sprang up.’’* 

Let us stop here for this month’s 
part of our story. Let us put ourselves 
perhaps at lIroebel’s point of view, 


hinted at above; and in these summer 
days learn more of nature and of na- 


*From Froebel's short autobiography Trans- 
ation published by Kellogg & Co 
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When organized woman made her 
bow to the world as “Unity in Diver- 
sity,” there was introduced a social 
force, the strength and power of which, 
at this early stage of its existence, can 
only be guessed at. 

We constantly hear comments on 
every side regarding the improved 
condition of women; the wide influ- 
ence which she wields in all directions; 
the wonderful freedom which she has 
attained (as we once heard a woman 
say—‘Spelled with an immense ‘F’ as 
if it were something more rare thanthe 
ordinary thing called by that name,’’) 
and the expressed hope for the com- 
plete purification of all existing evils 
when she shall have attained the atti- 
tude toward which she aspires— 
Equality with man, and the half-de- 
precatory, half-patronizing surprise 
with which such comments are almost 
invariably accompanied, would natur- 
ally lead one to suppose that from time 
immemorial, and up to her advent as 
an organized body, woman had been 
in utter and absolute subjection— 
which is not true if we can believe a 
history which tells us that for centuries 
woman was not only the “power be- 
hind the throne,” but the power upon 
it. That during the period of the Matri- 


























archate (which would certainly 
gest organization), woman was the su 
preme and only power. When the Ma 
triarchate ceased to exist, and through 
what means or causes, and the Patri- 
archate (when man seized the reins of 
government) began, we do not know, 
But we do know that the Patriarchate 
is no longer the only recognized factor 
in social forces, and that woman, seem- 
ingly, armed and equipped with that 
new power which psychologists call 
the Sixth Sense, through means of 
which we are enabied to read each 
other’s mind and communicate with- 
out speech, is again in the arena of 
life’s forces, abreast with man in law, 
science, art and literature, and that the 
dawn of a third dynasty will usher ina 
reign of equality, which we hope will 
be as perfect as altruistic, as that 
spoken of by the Apostle Paul, when 
he said: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek; there is neither bond nor free; 
there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Jesus Christ.” 

Balzac says—“Times have chang 
—So have weapons. The knight wh 
once was armed with coat of mail an 
halbert, and went to war with la: 
and banner, must now give proof of the 
quality of his mind. In those davs 
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f old, so organization 
weapon of the woman of our day, 
ve see on all sides new forces gather 
ing with the fixed idea and settled con 
that unless they assert them 


and 
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viction 
selves forcefully and persistently, his 
tory will repeat itself, and as in the one 
biblical records 
Abram, it will re 
intervention ol 
Providence to both man and 
voman from the result of the laws and 
f the Patriarchate. 

Through means of the club, woman 
is developing business ability, execu 
and tolerance for 
various views. She is being trained in 
the practical facts of life and in the ex- 
periences of human nature which de 
velop charity and common sense. 

\ prominent club woman and writer 

‘It was a great day for 
when one of our historians 
liscovered that there was something 
n history besides the doings of kings 
and gave us tlie history 
f the common people.” But it was a 
for women when they dis 
t it was of much more im 


r two instances in 


vhere Sarah obeved 


quire a miraculous 


save 


lecrees ¢ 


tive management 


wrote 


and queens 


greater day 


covered tha 


portance that they should be women, 
sharing with all their sex in noble aims 
and ambitions, than that they should 
be merely ladies. It is a beautiful thing 
to be a lady, but it is far higher and 
nobler to be a true woman with an in 
telligent conception of, and helpful 
part in the many forces of the world. 

The club woman is first of all a de 
voted patriot and a tireless student of 
historical and political institutions. 
She encourages the higher education 
of woman, the improvement of her in- 
dustrial conditions, and the repeal of 
all laws that are unjust to her. She is 
eaucated intellectually and knows her 
self and her world—‘‘She with all the 
charms of womanhood, she with all 
the breadth of man.” 

Phrough the club woman shall come 
the regeneration and redemption of 
the human race. Her every effort for 
the betterment of humanity shall be 
crowned by before her 
eves ever since the Shibboleth under 
which organized—"Unity in 
Diversity,” a uniting of charity with 
discrimination, liberalitv with  firm- 
ness of purpose, education with under- 
standing, religion with humility and 
knowledge with wisdom. 


success, ior 


she is 


Ida Trafford-Bell. 
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ALL SORTS 


1. The point of a compass needle is 
called the lily, deriving its name from 
the ornamentation—a lily or a fleur- 
de-lis. 

2. Captain Boycott was a land- 
agent in Mayo, Ireland, in 1880, from 
whose treatment we get our verb. 

3. The shoe of an anchor is “a 
small block of wood, convex on the 
back, with a hole to receive the point 
of the anchor fluke—used to prevent 
the anchor from tearing the planks 
of the vessel when raised or lowered ;” 
also “a broad, triangular piece of 
plank, placed upon the fluke to give it 
a better hold in the soft ground.” 

4. Our modern term “table” used 
to be called a board, and was often 
movable, and put upon trestles; hence, 
the provisions placed upon _ the 
“board” soon took the same name. 

5. Instead of our phrase “He has 
the floor’—meaning the right to 
speak—the English say: ‘He is in 
possession of the house.” 

6. The upright post about which a 
circular staircase winds is called the 
newel, and in a straight flight of stairs 
it is the principal post at the foot. 

7. Match hooks, or sister hooks, 
are fitted together in pairs—the shank 
of one forming the mousing of the 
other. 

8. The forked piece in a glove, be- 
tween adjoining fingers, to which the 
front and back are sewed is called a 
fourchette, the French for fork. 

9. Where one railroad branches 
from or crosses another, the wide tri- 
angular plate—having raised ribs that 
form continuations of the rails, to 
guide the wheels—is called the frog. 

10. The Portland vase is owned by 
the Duke of Portland and kept in the 
British Museum. It was found in a 
marble sarcophagus near Rome, 


about the middle of the 16th century; 
and in 1845 was broken into bits by a 
stone in the hands of a man who did 
it for love of notoriety or mischief. Be- 


ing of glass (dark blue) it could be 
mended, and was, but is no longer on 
exhibition. 

11. The word “scoon” in some 
parts of New England means the 
“skipping’’ of stones on the surface of 
water. In 1713 Captain Andrew Rob- 
inson, of Gloucester, Mass., built a 
small two-masted vessel, with fore and 
aft rig. As she was sent off the stocks 
into the water, a spectator shouted: 
“OO, how she scoons!”’ “A schooner 
let her be,” replied the owner—and 
since then vessels so rigged and built 
have been so called, though now the 
masts and rigging vary. 

12. A magazine dress is clothing 
made of woolen, with nothing metallic 
about it, to be worn in a powder mag- 
azine—great caution for fear of explo- 
sion being necessary. 

13. The obtuse angle of the lower 
end of a rafter set sloping is some 
times called its heel. 

14. The principal upright pieces of 
a door are the stiles. 

It is estimated that greater quanti 
ties of gold and silver have been sunk 
in the sea than are now in circulation 
on earth. 

No parental care ever falls to the lot 
of a single member of the insect tribe 
As a rule, the eggs of an insets are 
hatched long after the death of the 
parent. 

[In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, if 
bad fish was sold to the poor the sel-’ 
ler was decorated with a necklace of 
his unsavory wares and obliged to 
stand upon a platform in the market 
place for a specified length of time 

According to Pepy’s Diary, ser 
vants did not have a very easy time 
of it in his day. Under the date of D. 
cember 2, 1680, he says: 

“This morning, observing 
things to be laid up not as they should 
be by my girl, I took a broom ar 
basted her until she cried exceed 


ingly.” 
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Mary B. Denison may have written 
more interesting, purer 
toned story than “Captain Molly,” but 
I doubt it. Tender and touching, 
from Chapter I. to Finis, it is full of 
sympathetic pathos without the mor- 
bid details of crime common in cur- 
rent literature, and with no elevation 
of immoral characters. 

Then, too, it shows the practical 
work of the Salvation Army; and as 
the sweet-pictured heroine had her pro- 
totype in its New York wing, the book 
will have unbounded interest for all 
New Yorkers who have known the 
story of the banker’s beautiful daugh- 
ter. She is a noble specimen of 
womanhood—born to wealth, the child 
of culture and of care, the pet of “‘so- 
ciety,” but sees as with clear vision 
into the broader life of the work-a-day 
world, and, dropping all social ties, 
leaves the “social butterflies” to go and 
live in and with her work, purifying 
the atmosphere of that part of the no- 
torious “East Side,” where she makes 
her new home. 

Disappointed at his rejection, her 
lover follows her in disguise, and takes 
up his abode near, posing as a printer 

and when the time is right renews 
his love-making, and is successful. 

Baby Bassett is one of the promi- 
nent characters, around whom inter- 
est centers, and who draws out much 
that is best in many. 

Characters, incidents, dialogue, tone 
and plot, are beyond criticism. There 
is nothing in the book to make one re- 
gret reading it, and it is eminently 
safe to recommend. Cloth, 200 pages, 
$1.00. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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Cream Pudding, No. 1.—()ne-hali 
cup flour; one quart milk; four ezgs; 
three tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar; three tablespoonfuls powdered 
sugar; a pinch of salt, mixed in the 
flour; flavoring to suit taste. Beat one 
of the whites and the four yolks, add 
the sugar, then the milk. Pour a cup of 
this mixture over the flour, and beat 
until perfectly smooth, then add the 
remainder. Put in a double boiler, 
when the water in the lower kettle ts 
boiling, and stir until thick. Remove 
from the fire and add flavoring, and 
pour into a pudding dish. Beat the 
remaining whites stiff, add the pow 
dered sugar, spread roughly over the 
pudding and place in a moderate oven 
leaving the door open, for about twenty 
minutes. This pudding can be made 
on Saturday for Sunday’s dessert 

Cream Pudding, No. 2.—One-half 
cup flour; one-half cup granulated 
sugar; one quart of milk; three table 
spoonfuls powdered Sugar, one table 
spoonful of butter; a pinch of salt; flav 
oring to suit. Mix the flour and salt 
with a cup of cold milk; put the re 
mainder of the milk in the double 
boiler, and when it boils add the flour 
and milk mixture. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs and the granulated sugar to 
gether and stir into the mixture in the 
double boiler; add the butter and flav- 
oring; pour into the pudding dish, and 
bake for thirty minutes in a slow oven. 
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HELEN GAY 


Make a meringue with the whites and 
powdered sugar, and when the pud 
ding is baked spread over it the mer 
ingue and return to the oven until a 
light brown. This is a good Sunday 
dessert also, as it can be made on Sat 
urday 


Lemon Pie (the old way).—One cup 
of molasses; half of a cup of water; on 
teaspoonful of flour; grated rind 
half a lemon; one lemon from = which 
the white has been peeled, slice thin 
Line the pie pan with crust; put the 
sliced lemon in the dish, and sprinkl 
over it the grated rind. Mix the flour 
thoroughly in the water and stir in th 
molasses; pour over the lemon in the 
pie pan and put the crust on in strips 


Lemon Pie (the new way).—On 
cup of sugar; one cup of hot water; 
one teaspoonful of cornstarch; one 
teaspoontul of butter; yolks of two 


eggs; grated rind and juice of one 


lemon. Mix butter and sugar, and the 
eggs after, and cornstarch, then the 
lemon rind and juice and water: boil 
together in a double boiler, stirring 


continually. Line a pie-plate with a 
rich crust and fill with the mixture 
putin oven. Beat the whites very stiff 
add two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. When the pie is baked spread 
the beaten whites and sugar roughly 
over it and return to the oven for a few 
minutes, until a light brown. 
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that scarcely a day passed without 
Dottie being in disgrace for some 
mischief. 

What did she do? It would take 
a big book to hold all the meddle- 
some things she did. 

When a little girl she would run 
to the sewing machine as soon as 
her mama left it, although she had 
been told over and over again how 
much danger there was in med lling 
with the acedic and wheels. But 
one day the needle caught her finger 
and hurt it very much, and after 
that Dottie would not touch the 
machine, and it was amusing to hear 
her warn her little pli iymate Ethel 
what would happen if ‘she did not 
heed her mama and stop meddling. 


Ethel did not need Dottie’s lec- 
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dress, with hat, fan and gloves to 
match, lay on the bed, all ready for 
her to go to a grand lawn party at 
five o'clock. After looking at the 
dress, Dottie said, * Let’s dress up, 
and make b lieve go to a party.” 

Florence would scold,” said 
Ethel timidly 

I'll put on the pink one; she 
couldn’t scold me.” 

So Ethel put on a dress out of 
the closet and took the parasol, and 
Dottie put on the pink dress and 
carried the fan. They went quietly 
out the front door, and walked 
about half the block, when the 
“big p'liceman” came around the 
corner. Dottie turned and ran as fast 
as she could, but the dress was long 
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One day Dottie and Ethel were Florence, but as soon as mama had 
having a tea party in the nursery. gone she forgot the children, and 
Mrs. Gray was going to call upon a read on and on in her book. 


sick friend, and before leaving home 





said to Dottie’s elder sister Florence, 


who was reading in the sitting-room, ag ges 

“Florence, you had better take your a 

book to the nursery,as it is not safe After Dottie and Ethel were tired 
to leave the children alone.’ of the tea party, Dottie said,‘‘Come, 


“Yes, mama dear, | will,” replied Ethel, and see sister's real party 
4 5 




















ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINI 


Something For Nothing! 





A Dollar For You 


Provided you will cut out this advertisement and remit amount 








as here suggested within 30 days, for the following: 


THE NEW EDUCATION. One Year. - - - = $1.00 ) 


(A bright, practical magazine, for parents, teachers, and 

















older students. Edited by the distinguished author of 


Cu_ture Department of ArTHUR’s.) :: 


: 

“Preston Papers,” whose work can be seen in the Setr- | 

' 

PRESTON PAPERS, Cloth, Blue and Gold. - 1,00 

(One of the most widely circulated books of to-day, and | 

a boon to parents, teachers, and any who are interested : 

in the lives, management, or education of children and 

young people.) +. 3 he % ‘3 ~~ 
Mothers’ clubs cannot do better than adopt it as a 

text-book. 


SNAP SHOTS WITH AN OLD /IAID’S KODAK. “2:2 1.00 


above 





(For any who enjoy genuine wit, coupled with strong 
common sense, and who appreciate the discussion of such 
questions as Accuracy, Integrity, Punctuality, Caste, Cit- 
izenship, in this writer’s vivacious and intelligent way. 
By the same author.) 


MISS PRESTON’S LEAVEN. | Peven ty :heauor ofthe Above Books 25 


(A charming story for the general reader who does not 






want to be bored by didactics, nor yet give his time to 


mere froth. ) 
$3.25 
(hese books, and the magazine, will be sent to any O D T 
reader of this advertisement, at a discount of :: :: ne olar 
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portionately on part of the order, if ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE is mentioned. 











ADDRESS: 


The New Education Publishing Company 
37 West 10th Street, NEW YORK 


Sample Copies of THE NEW EDUCATION, 12 cents each 
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The Only Artist-Photographers 


Davis & Santord 


x 246 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 


old and faded 


Photographs 


and finishing in the 


FADELESS CARBON 


Carbon Prints are made in any color and any size. They are 
not affected by light or time. 


we 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
en, WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 








Our pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the world. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 


DAVIS & SANFORD 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
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RTISTIC HOME [)ECORATIONS 


Does it pay you to have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen — by artists— at the same price P 


We can show you effects never before thought of, in original 
schemes of stylish, harmonious colorings — moderate prices. 


orated without our tapestry 
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\RT SCHOO! MANUAL OF ART DECORATION 


r tapestry painting . a x ? r royal qu 
Complete printe t — superd page strations, 12 
Tapestry painting rea {f mode ne interior and tapestry 

ines. paints. brushes. ete tudies. Send $2 00 for this superb book. 

N w here Par not cx epted are suc 
vantage , Send $1.00 for WALL PAPERS 
complete instructions in tapestry paintings , 

and compendium of 140 studies. Fine Satin, Fr 


\PESTRY MATERIALS 


k z ‘ e pm ’ e Just for . > . : 
trial we will send you two yards of our 50-inch GOBLIN ART DRAPERY 
geeds for $1.50 To match all sorts of papers, from 10c. per yd. up. 
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J. F. DOUTHITT 
AMERICAN | APESTRY AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


H AVE., NEAR 30TH STREET NEW YORK 
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SUPERB 2. SWIFT 
STEAMSHIPS 
DIRECT FROM BOSTON 
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“omy Mamma 
Jays ‘The 
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we, Saicty 
Wane Pin 


has so many 
4 good points.’ 
I can only find one 
f point and that don’t 
) ever hurt me.” 


| The reasons why the 
| Clinton has the largest 
s sale of any Safety Pin in 
y the United States are 
its many points: 
rst. y can be 
hooked and unhooked 
from either side; a great 
convenience. 
ad. pa Rag made of tempered brass 
and do not 
9d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy 
4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing in the coil. 


Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, 
and Sterting Silver. 
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F on receipt of stamp for postage, samples of 
ree our Clinton Safety Pin, our new‘‘Sovran"’ 
pin and a pretty colored book for the children. 


i] OAKVILLE CO., - Waterbury, Conn. 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t watt to be bind.” Pamphlet Free. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. ¥ 





A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ntal Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan. Pim- 
ples, Frec kles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies de- 
tection. On its virtues 
it has stoed the test of 
47 years; no other 
has, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to be 
sure it 
made 
counterfeit of similar 
name Ihe distin- 
guished Dr L. A. 
Sayre, said to a lady 
of the Aautton (a pa- 
tient) “As J ladies will use them, recommend 
"‘Goure ream’ as the least harm ful of ali the 
Arn paration One bott e will Jast six months, 
using it every day Also ** Poudre Subtile’’ removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin 
FERD T HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy ( soods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers 

§#"" Beware of base imitations. $1 reward for ar- 
rest and proof of any one selling the same 


Orie 


riFIES = 
Ne 
cosmetic will do it. 


PURIFIES as well 
BEAT 


as 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 
GIVING PLAGE TO NEW” 















Are the Standard of 
to-day— Munger’s art has 
made them so. 
Single Wheels, $100 
Tandems, - $150 
We also make good bicy- 
cles for $75, $60,$50,$40. 
Catalogue free, full of 
instructive facts. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 


17 Mlurray St., New York 
FACTORIES: vod . : 
MIDOLETOWN, CONN WORCESTER, Mass. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
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$1000.00 IN GOLD! 


And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
To be Given Away Absolutely Free by 


To further introduce the magazine into new families 

THE COLUMBIAN today has the largest cireu 
lation of any publication in this territory except the 
Youth's Companion, Atour present rate we shall 
soon passit. Our last contest for the lasqes list of 
words from the nine letters inthe word COLUM- 
BILAN proved highly successful. The full list of prize 
winners was published ina recent issue. To further 
familiarize ite name throughout the world we offer 
hundreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this ang cC_. r papers who can form the 








greatest number o ords fromthe twelve letters in 
the two words THE, COLL MBIAN. Don't delay 
Ilere are «a calm, cabin, am, aim, bin 


b, ete Every person whe ‘makes’ list of fifteen words or 
more will receive a prize. Y nthink up words with the help 
vu above he person sending in the largest num ber of 

words made from the twelve letters in the words THE COLUM- 
BIAN will receive $100, the second $60, the two next $10, 
each, the two next a fine bicyclo each, the four next $5 each 
the five next a good Americ an wate cach. the ten next $1 each 
SPECIAL! ! aid itior 1 above grand prizes we «hal 
4 give away git. free hundreds of dollars 


worth of Prige Budgets to al! whe send lists of fifteen words or 















Prize Budgets «nt, a!! charges prepaid, same day as 
are received. Grand prises will be awarded as soon as 
ble after close of contest, which will be on Christmas eve, 

“ list of winners pul hea in first possible issue thereafter 
Remember, every contestant sending @ list of fifteen words or 
e will receive by immediate return a Prise Bi consisting 


book of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular 
a ra, @ ecore of late songs, with words and music, a great 
collection of jokes, magic tr *, puzzles, parlor games, cnx 

| money making rece pte, aecr 














lo Enter the Contest, you must send two 
dimes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
January 1, 1808, with your list of words. Every person 
nm ~r g a subscription with listof fifteen words or 
will receive THE COLUMBIAN until Jan 

.ry 1 148.8 Prize Budget Free, sent same day list 
received, anda Grand Prize according to length 
flist. We guarantee satisfaction or refund money 
Any publisher or ban} : this city can be referred to 
a to our reliability We make these big offers to 
roughly establish THE COLUMBIAN asa Na. 
nal Lite rary success. Make up your list at once 
ar end two dimes or @he in stamps Address 
The C olumbian, i 3- 17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 














HYGIENIC VAPOR BA TH CABINET. 


\ ar q 


Turko-Russian 
Medicated or 
Perfumed Bath 











in your room, 
Cures Rheumatism La- 
Grippe Female Comp! 





Nervous, btblocd, Liver, and 
icy troubles, etc, 
CLEANSES. TONES an 
SOOTHES ENTIRE SYSTEM 
Gal ARANTE ED.. 

¢, folde ches 

pounds, Cnet dye 
Price, only $5.00. 


MYGIENIC BATH CABINET CO., 
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THE NEW ROCHESTER | | 


FOR LIGHT OR HEAT. 


The standard of the world. Other 
lamps may be “‘like" or “as good” as 
in appearance, ¢ 
THE ROCHESTER (es 
itations lack the peculiar merits of the ¢ 
enuine. Insist on seeing the NEW ¢ 
ry ICHESTER stamp on the lamp @ 
~— buy. No Smoke, No Smell, No 
roken Chimneys. 


M4 complete 
This Banquet Lamp °")"'""*, 
Shade, sent anywhere on receipt s84. 5 
Height, 3 inches. Base and Head 
finished in Bright Gilt, with Bronze, Silver 
or Gilt Figure and shade of any color desired 


This No. 31 OIL HEATER 


will heat a room toxi2; neat and attract- 
ivein appearance. Well made. Per-$ 
fect combustion. Sent anywhere for a 
Other larger Heaters in different styles. Send 
for our large catalogue. 


ADDRESS DEPT. a. H. 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York. 
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HAMMALIAN BRO PAUL HAMMALIAN 


Proprietors Manager. 


Union 
Photo Engraving Co. 


HALF-TONE 


Coe 





/R AND FASHION WORK 


A CARD we desire to call th 


of our half-tone plates, sa ' 
this magazine We respectfully s t the patronage of 
ers of this class of work, and guarantee promptness and 


«% 


UNION PHOTO ENGRAVING 60., 





Wholesale to Agents. Willcox Bidg., Nashvil'e. Tenn 


When writing please mention 


13 Vandewater Street, New York. 
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OODBURY’S 


FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 


FACIAL SOAP AND FACIAL CREAM 


Manufactured by Dermatologist Woodbury, who has had 26 years’ experience curing skin di 


eases and facial blemishes. ‘The daily use of Woodbury's Facial Soap and Facial Cream will eradi 


cate all oiliness and other imperfections of the skin and render the complexion clear, scft, and 


beautiful. They are sold everywhere 


Doctors recommend Woodbury’s Facial Soap | 


for washing infants, and for ladies’ al! round use | soothing, softening, healing and cooling to the 


it is matchless. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
antiseptic, 

AS We never know when germs 
are around, the safe way is to use 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap when- 
ever any washing is done. 

It is hard, and one cake wil! 
outlast two erdinary cakes of 
soap. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 


cleansing, healing and refreshing. 


Theatrical people find it ex- Ne 


cellent for washing off grease paint and 
make-up. 

John H. Woodbury has had over 
26 years’ practical experience treating 
the complexion, 

If anybody knows what is good 
for the skin he does. 

Facial Soap is an ideal shampoo. 

The hands can be gloved imme- 
diately after applying Facial Cream; it 
is not in the least gummy or sticky 

It can be freely used on the face, 
and will absolutely not cause super- 


fluous growth of hair 





For to cents we will mail you 
a sample of either Woodbury's 
Facial Soap or Facial Cream, and 
132-page illustrated book on I 
Beauty and Treatment of the 
Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 





The John H. Woodbury Dermato- 

















After a bath with Facial Soap nothing is so 


skin as an application of WOUD 
BURY'’S FACIAL CREAM 

Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
contains no gum, oil, or grease of 
any kind whatever 

Woodbury’s Facial Crean 
will keep fresh and sweet indet 
nitely 

It is a blossom-scented soft 
ener, healer and beautifier. 

Woodbury’s Facial Cream is 
unequaled for chaps, chilblains 
sunburn, eczema, and al! mild cutaneor 
affections. 

Nothing so quickly relieves chay 
ping or rashes as an application 
Facial Cream. 

The hands, face and mouth shou 
be washed with Woodbury’s Fa 


Cream after exposure 


It will not only relieve the inflamn 


tion, but if rabbed around the eyes r 


out wrinkles. 


For inflamed eyelids rub in a litt 


Woodbury’'s Facial Cream 


I'wenty-three skilled physicians 
constantly employed. Each is a spec 
ist on the Skin Eczema, Pimp): 
Moles, Warts are successfully cure 
Superfluous Hair, Freckles, and 
blemishes removed permanently 


without pain. 








logical Institute is the largest establishment in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout, a1 
the world for the treatment of Skin Diseases, Nervous Diseases treated by Static Electri: 


Facial Blemishes and Featural deformities. without shock or disrobing 


JOHN H. WOODBURY DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Offices for the Cure of Skin and Nervous Diseases, and the Removal of Facial Blemishes 
NEW YORK: 127 WEST 42d STREET. CHICAGO: 163 STATE STREET. 
BOSTON: tt WINTER STREET. PHILADELPHIA: 1306 WALNUT STREET 

Address all Correspondence to 127 West 42d Street, New York 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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ow the ouly pure 
Be sure ** Dobbin’s 
"is on every wrap 
Ask your grocer for it. Red 
chapped hands with Dob 


Bor iX 


‘cera EASILY. CURED 


M 





For 8 ‘ gists or : 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, Lima, Ohio. 





WEDDING, AT-HOME, 
, RECEPTION and VISITING CARDS 
AND SOLD ¢ ON HONOR | 
$300 and up [OROO TEARS 
and 3 years time i! int 
Other make: 
improvements § 





ite music and c 


THe TWAay PIANO (OMPANY ¢ | HENRY W. SOLFLEISCH, 


, 88 FIF TH AVE 





Engraver and Printer, 








THE NEW MUSIC BOX, 
ADIRONDACK... STELLA, 


MOUNTAINS re al BEST IN QUALITY SWEETEST IN TONE. 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


€ It is the niy mus t caps 
ng music with expression. 
1 list of tunes sent on ay 





JACOT & SON, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YO 


A HOME MAGA? 
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Have You Tried 


MXIRA 


lm. VEGETABLE eens 
PA Al N DEST ROY ER For Children while Cutting their Teeth. 


ANC 


WELL-TRIED REMEDY 





For Summer Complaints ? 


Warm weather is distressing, debilitating it 
requires great exertion to accomplish one’s daily FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
duties You will find much relief by using a 


little of POND'S EXTRACT in a bow! of water 


i, peutize laser. reviees, lnvigneste Mrs Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


improves the complexion 


been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILI 


2 - IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
For the Babies, too. WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SU¢ 


Mothers will find a biessing in POND'S EX CESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTE)? 
TRACT during the warm weather Put a little the GUMS. ALLAYS all PAIN. CURES WI) 
in a bow! of water nd sponge off the litth : . ‘ . 
nes’ bodies wit! his pon Tt " yl the COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHG 
heated skin, soothe and quiet thelr rhe It is Sold by Drugwists in ever art of the wor 
healing too and of great benefit for prickly gure a ask { 


heat, and improves the skin in every way 


genuine, put un in 





IMPORTANT. Be sure and_cet tm Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 


bottles only (inclosed in buff wrappers), with 
landscape Trade-mark 





Pond's Extract Co New York nd Londor 








THE AUTOHARP 


EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY.» 


can learn to play it Prices t t a pu 
$1.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
$150.00 








Write for illustrated story and catalogue Style 2 7-8, $7.50 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
98 East 13th Street, Dolge Building, New York Ci‘) 
Autoharp style - aver ‘ I ind rable it ent It f lin im 


he exception of the bars and supports, w e eb« ed. and f a striking ast t the 


autonarp has be me ex ‘ g opular ecaus 
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